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Are you interested in the problem of 


banishing illiteracy from America? 






Mrs. CORA WILSON STEWART 


the gifted founder of the Moonlight School 





has just made another valuable contribution 


toward the solution of this problem by pre- 


paring 


THE COUNTRY LIFE READERS 





a series of readers especially designed to 
meet the needs of the moonlight schools of 


the South. The First Book has just come 





from the press. It is something new and 
wonderfully interesting. One copy by 


mail, ten two-cent stamps. Ask for - 





circular. 


B. F. JOHNSON. PUBLISHI 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The Journal’s Magazine Combinaticns will con- 
tinue throughout the session of 1915-16. Some 
definite announcement will be made in our next 
issue as to the books of the new Reading Course. 
Last session we handled these books at a distinct 
loss. We are now corresponding with the pub- 
lishers to see if it will be possible to secure better 
rates. Circulars giving our very attractive school 
magazine combinations will be mailed on applica- 
tion. These magazines include such well known 
publications as Normal Instructer and Primary 
Plans, Progressive Teacher, Journal of Education, 
Popular Educator, Primary Education, School 
News, The Teachers’ Magazine. 


Editorial 


If professicnal spirit may be 
Summer School attendance, the 
leaders of ‘Virginia should feel 








gauged by 
educational 
very much 





encouraged. During the past heated season 
the twenty schools of the State had an enroll- 
ment of 5,976 or over one-half of the entire 
teaching force of the Commonwealth. Add 
to these figures the number who attended 
summer schools outside of the State, and the 
record will be still more encouraging. <A 
brief examination of the general figures dis- 
cleses the fact that female teachers are still 
in the ascendant as to numbers! Of white 
teachers 707 were men and 3,916 were women; 
of colored teachers 120 were men and 1,233 
were women. 
a aK a 

The State Co-operative Teachers’ Agency 
was established for the especial benefit of Vir- 
ginia teachers and Virginia school officials. It 
is managed by two efficient State teachers, who 
not only know local conditions in Virginia, but 
who are in close touch with the Department 
of Public Instruction and have access to tne 
files which it keeps of every teacher’s record. 
Therefcre, the work of the agency is authori- 
tative. Its business end is run on the closest 
possible margin compatible with efficiency. 
It dees not seek to make money as the amount 
of its commissions clearly indicates—three 
per cent instead of five per cent, the regular 
fee charged. Further, there is no initiation 
fee. In short, the Agency is one of the many 
ways in which the JournaL is constant- 
lv seeking to render efficient and valuable aid 
to the educational interests of the State. 

es SF 


The Invaluable Trustee 


The gocd trustee has the whole hearted ad- 
miration of the Journav. He is the most 
patriotic fellow going. He does more hard 
work, receives less pay, and gets more abuse 
than any cther official in Virginia! He is 
the vicarious sacrifice of our Educational 
System. Citizen, judge. sheriff. architect, 
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pioneer, promoter, educator, elector, inspector, 
intermediary, tax raiser, bookkeeper and gen- 
eral fiduciary agent of his district, he re- 
ceives ten dollars per year and the threat of 
a heavy fine if he doesn’t attend to his du- 
ties promptly !! 

As if these details 
overwhelm his cup, he is the recognized tar- 
get for all the heedless criticism of a “bump- 
tious” and undisciplined democracy. When 
crops, weather, sickness and politics fail, he 
is the ready recipient for all surplus anat!i- 
ema. None are so poor—in morals, pockets 
or clothes—as not to do him tongue lashinz. 
Exiled from the kindly comradeship of pri- 
rate life, and debarred the right of appeal 
to public opinion. he wanders through dry 
His crime has been 


were not sufficient to 


marked man, 


an unsought and an unre- 


places—a 
his devotion to 
munerative duty. 

Sometimes in a hot burst of rebellicus 
anger, and after years of faithful service. he 
decides to quit it all, and enter the field of 
remunerative politics. He runs for the office 
of Justice of the Peace or Supervisor. 
Does he have a clear coast? Do the love an«l 
affecticn of his old time neighbors come back 
to him in full and consoling measure? Is he 
recompensed for his long years of silent and 
ingloricus martyrdom ? 

Not at all. No sooner does he sound the 
tocsin cf his candidacy than the woods be- 
come vibrant with the music of the “one 
gallused” gentry—those noisy figments of a 
restless 
consist of a thirst. a jackknife, a wife, a dog, 
a dozen children and a “chaw” of homespun 
tobacco. These ring out the high and wheezy 
tenor of opposition. Some of the more re- 
spectable elements of society withdraw within 
the silent mists of disapprebation. The 
whole atmosphere becomes clammy and when 
the votes are counted, the whilom trustee is 
only discovered by his faithful wife and 
devoted doz! 

Thus is gathered the black fruit of faithful 
service. Thus is avenged the “one gallus” gen- 
tleman, who pays 2 cents school tax and a 
dollar and a half dog tax. and who never 
“got over” the of the 


democracy—whose sole possessions 


removal one-room 


“have round table discussions ? 


schoolhouse from the precincts of his own 


back door! 
The JourNaL pays sincerest tribute to the 


good trustee. The children of the State have 
no better friend and the State itself no more 
loval and valued servant. In some fairer 
hour of reckoned values he will receive the 
due rewards of his-splendid and unselfisn 


la bors. 


Teachers’ Institutes 

Live. 

Definite. 

Profitable. ° 

Let’s put new life anid fibre into the fall 
institutes. Let’s give them the snap and dash 
of a new energy and of a vital force. , Let's 
make them count for something definite—for 
something really worth while in the new se-- 
They are gatherings of great 
them to the 


sion’s work. 


possibilities; let us develop 
fullest extent. 

Now is the time when the division super- 
intendent should be studving over the matter. 
Shall he fixed program or shall he 
If he decides 
on the former, what subjects shall be dis- 
If the latter—how 
shall he shape it to profitable ends and save 
it from the common fate of barren promis- 
culty ? 

The Journat would counsel a middle cour:e 
linked to certain definite ends. For subjects 
of special presentation and round table dis- 
cussion it would undoubtedly mention ‘the 
new study (if it is 
time) list of text books. It 
would that copies of both be 
secured the Department of Publie 
Instructicn, and placed in the hands of com- 
petent teachers for careful study before the 
Institute is held. Then some member of the 
Department should be present if pcessible to 
aid the superintendent and his teachers in 
discussing the subjects plainly and _ intelli- 
gently. These weighty matters may well 
consume the entire first dav—-would that more 
time might be given them! 


have a 


cussed and by whom? 


course of issued in 
and the 


suggest 


new 


from 
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Bright and early on the second day why 
shouldn't the superintendent cutline scme 
e-pecial policy fer the new session—scme defi- 
nite point of attack cn some specific weak- 
ness‘ Why shouldn't he ask his teachers to 
join him in a campaign for cleser supervision, 
fer bringing in the “lost children,” for the 
parents, for the introduction of 
supervised study. for the encouragemeni of 
school leagues, for the inauguraticn or better- 
ment of school fairs, for better attendance or 
for a saner and more effective compulsory 
All counties and cities are 
weak in some respect. Why shouldn't the 
superintendent make this weakness a point of 
concerted attack and let its prosecution be the 
“slogan” for the session? 

Round table discussion of this matter and 
ef individual problems will bring the noun 
heur. Then probably will follow the re- 
organization of the Teachers’ Association and 
the election of delegates to the annual State 


Visitation of 


education law ? 


Conference. 

In closing, the Journant would utter two or 
three “don'ts.” 

1. Don't have long-winded papers. 

2, Don't let two or three do all of the talk- 
ing. 

3. Don't 
teacher. 

1. Don’t leave a subject until some definite 


overlook or slight the one-room 


conclusion is reached. 
5. Don’t have an institute unless you can 
make i¢ accomplish some definite benefit for 


the session’s work. 


&- S&S 


Two Points for Young Teachers 


To the yeung teacher the JourXaL would 
suggest just two points for the coming ses- 
sion-—one tcuching .crder. and the other 
touching study. It is not too much to say 
that the whole question of discipline centers 
around the presence or absence of nterest en 
the part of the pupil. The mind of a child— 
undisciplined and volatile—is subject to the 
greatést local attracticn, no matter what the 
nature of that attraction may be. It is prone 


to give allegiance to the “highest bidder” for 
its capricious attention, Hence if the lessons! 
prove less alluring than their incidental rivals 
in and around the schoolroom, the latter are. 
going to win the day. 

To prevent this defection, the teacher has 
two possible defenses of great strength—her 
own personality and her capacity to put life 
and snap into the daily lesscns of the school. 
Concerning her: personality, how far a few 
simple “ingredients” will carry! <A _ sweet 
temper, a kindly sympathy, and a. discreet 
store of firmness—how potent and how effect- 
ive! These attributes backed by a faith that 
all is going well, will go far towards making 
all go well. 

Cencerning the seccnd defense, too much 
cannot be urged in the affirmative. The 
teacher who sticks slavishly to the book, who 
asks questions by rote, who never gives a dash 
of local color by way of example or compart- 
son, and who in a general way fails to estab- 
lish a vivid connection between the mind of 
the child and the subject in hand is a fore- 
docmed failure. She is inviting disaster from 
every essential direction. From the stand- 
point of discipline she is giving headway and 
license to every schoolroom distraction, She 
is discounting the essential and playing into 
the hands of the trivial and incidental. Only 
the tvranny of fear can smother but not dis- 
pel the evil consequences, The child is not 
to blame. Sane, and natural and like his 
elders, he simply refuses to accept “dry 
bones” fer live ones! He kicks on the diet, 
end turning to more attractive morsels is soon 
found guilty ‘of “breaches of discipline.” 
Then he is punished—punished fer refusing 
to feed his mind on sawdust—punished for 
turning from drv sticks and stones to the 
pretty flowers of idleness and distraction! 
Let the teacher remember that almost the 
whole problem of schoclrcom management 
rests on a basis of simple competition—the 
ferce of her personality and the lessons on 
one side and the force of idleness and distrae- 
tion on the other. The child is the medium— 
sane, natural and malleable. To which side 
shall the victory sway? 

A natural corollary of attractive lessons is 
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their thought producing effect on the minds 
of pupils. This is essentially valuable. When 
the child begins to think—when his little store 
of reason begins to play upon the schooltroom 
problems about him—then and only then 
does his education begin. No amount of 
thonght substitution on the part of the teach- 
er will avail. She may lift and carry and 
support, but no progress is made until the 
little brain itself How to 
achieve this vital point is of course an indi- 
vidual preblem. The Journan can only sug- 
gest numerous points of  attack—always 
along homelike and familiar lines to the child. 
A little story, a picture in a book, a figure 
drawn on the board, a telling use of blocks-— 
someti:ines examples taken clear outside of 
schoolrocm and books—these figments are 
wonderfully effective. Remember the addi- 
tional point that the child absorbs much more 
readily through the eyes than through the 
ears, and that hence a picture will often work 
the combination of his brain when all reason 
and argument fail. But at any and all haz- 
ards start his little mind to work. This is 
the greatest blessing you can confer upon him: 
it is also the greatest saver vou can provide 
for yourself! 


bezins to act. 


es ss 


Mrs. Dashiell’s Resignaticn 


Last spring the Journar noted with sincere 
regret the resignation of Mrs. L. R. Dashiell 
as Director of School Leagues of the Co-op- 
erative Educaticn Association. For eleven 
years she had given fruitful service to this 
organization and as one of its charter mem- 
bers had seen it grow from a small assemblage 
in a private library in Richmond to an asso- 
ciation of Statewide importance, having a 
league membership of 27.830. She had the 
honor of organizing the first school league in 
Virginia. With thorough faith in her work 
and with excellent capacity for executing it. 
she went throughout the length and breadth 
of the State, arousing the people to a better 
knowledge of education and to a fairer con- 
ception of its lasting and beneficent rewards. 
Because of what she has done. and because of 


the lasting need for such work in Virginia, it 
is earnestly hoped that her absence from the 
field of education is only temporary, The 
State cannot afford to lose such a potent fac- 
tor in its great and vital undertaking. 


x Se SF 


Secretary J. H. Montgomery 
The Jovurnau places a high value upon the 
work of the Co-operative Education <Assccia- 


tion. This work touches with vital force the 


lives of the patrons of the schools, and in- 
vokes their interest and suppport in all pro- 
gressive measures touching the educational 


welfare of their communities. Thus are 
brought in harmonious combination the four 
essential elements of our school system—the 
parent, the child, the teacher and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In addition to 
this valued phase of work the Association 
arouses general interest in educational matters, 
and seeks by direct and practical means to 
impreve local school conditions. The success 
of the organization has been most gratifying, 
and this fact alone indicates the wide-spread 
need for its labors in Virginia. 

In this connection it gives the JournaL 
pleasure to extend cordial greetings to the new 
secretary of the organization, Mr. J. H. Mont- 
gomery. This gentleman succeeds Inspector 
J. H. Binford, whese valued services are 
known and appreciated throughout Virginia. 
Mr. Menigomery brings to his new labors ca- 
pacity and experience and a_ personality of 
engaging force. We bespeak for him a cor- 
dial welcome at the hands of the people of 
Virginia. 

Miss J. Douglas Wright, the successor of 
Mrs. L. R* Dashiell, possesses talent and exe- 
cutive ability in a high degree. She is already 
most known throughout many 
parts of Virginia. 


pleasantly 





FRATERNITY 


Doubt came a-begging; and I bade him wait; 
Fed him, while sorry stories he’d repeat. 
He went, and left a cross upon my gate— 
The sign that brought his fellow-tramp, Defeat. 
—Ella Randall Pearce, in January Nautilus. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN ,Secretary State Board of Education 


Well, it’s about time to get back into the 
educational harness again! Probably a few 
of the teachers will sigh at the thought and 
undoubtedly thousands of children will groan 
at the mere suggestion; but a week or so of 
classroom routine will doubtless set everything 
Idleness, after all, isn’t 
Hypochondriacs 


a-going smoothly. 
what it’s cracked up to be. 
are the offspring of inactivity. 

As a matter of fact, the so-called “vacation” 
season is no period of inertia with ambitious 


educators anyhow. And here at “headquar- 


ters” we assuredly have had no summer of 
roses and wine, unless, indeed, hard work may 
be regarded as roses and the perspiration of 
honest effort as wine. 

Apropos of activity during the days of 


scorching suns and sizzling heat, one recalls 
with admiration the recent comings and goings 
of State Superintendent Stearnes. Verily 
there have been no signs of “aestivation” in 
his career since July 1st. He couldn’t have 
accomplished much more had he had each day 
lengthened to forty-eight hours or had’ he 
been a sort of Siamese twins combination. 

On July 4th we find him cheerfully smiling 
down on Blacksburg, whither he went to put 
the finishing touches on a plan to erect a 
$25.000 school building. Eight days later he 
inspected the summer school at Chase City. 
This trip was followed by visits to the sum- 
mer schools at Radford, Abingden and Rich- 
On July 19th he attended a meetinz 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute Board 
in the Virginia capital, and the day follow- 
ing he inspected the summer school at Cov- 
ington. From Alleghany County he hurried 
to the County of Page, where he inspected 
the summer school at Luray, as well as two 
mountain schools. The next day he appeared 
at the Martinsville summer school, and two 
days later he was “clearing up his desk” in 
Richmend. 

Then came an interesting and profitable 


mond. 


trip to the summer school at the University 
of Virginia. July 29th and 30th were spent 
by Superintendent Stearnes in Lynchburg, 
where he presided at the conference of the 
division superintendents, My! it was torrid 
in that always hospitable Hill City those twu 
days. Henest, our Palm Beach suits felt like 
buffalo robes. But the altitudinous tenden- 
cies of the mercury failed utterly to check 
the spirit of the meeting. The enthusiasm 
was infectious and great things were accom- 
plished in spite of the weather. Even now 
the State Superintendent is chuckling over 
the success of the conference. 

From Lynchburg Mr. Stearnes hied him- 
self to Amherst, where he attended a farmers’ 
picnic. Two days later official business called 
him to Carroll county and thence he pro- 
ceeded to the summer school at Dublin in his 
own dear Pulaski. By now, however, the 
energies of the State Superintendent were 
pretty well spent, especially as he claims to 
have “picked up some germs” on the way. At 
any rate, he reached home a sick man on 
August 6th and for a week or so was under 
the dominating influence of a physician who 
wouldn't hear of anything but rest and sur- 
cease from official business. And so it came 
to pass that the head of Virginia school sys- 
tem “just had to be good,” as the children 
would say. Incidentally his sickness com- 
pelled him to cancel an important engagement 
in Culpeper where he was booked to speak om 
August 21st at the corner-stone laying of what 
he calls “one of my pet school buildings.” 
The structure, by the way, is to cost $20,000, 
so it will be noted that Mr. Stearnes loves 
expensive pets. 

It will be pleasing to all to learn that the 
State Superintendent, at this writing, is “him- 
self again” and is working just as hard as 
ever. It is his purpose, however, to round up 
several important matters in Richmond be- 
fore he takes to the road once more. 
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ILLITERACY ON THE RUN 


As this chronicler is about to end these 
sketchy paragraphs concerning Mr. Stearnes, 
he finds himself reaching out fer his scissors 
and paste-pet. To tell the truth he is pre- 
paring to steal something—an article from the 
August number of the Journal of Education, 
the pride of pedagogical Yankeedom. Here 
is the article; isn't the theft justifiable, since 
the thing stolen means a lovely bouquet for 
Virginia /— ‘ 


Virginia is campaigning against illit- 
eracy in royal fashion. State Superin- 
tendent R. C. 


demonstrated 


once more 

devction, 
wisdom and energy can accomplish. All 
over the State great things are being 
achieved. In Buchanan county, which 
had the most illiteracy west of the Missis- 
sippi, with one exception, the white illit- 
eracy has been greatly reduced. It was 
34.8 per cent in 1910, then it was 22.2 
per cent the of ten and 
twenty, now it is but 8.8 per cent, and 
County Superintendent W. L. Ownbey 
says that in 1920 he will reduce it to 2 
per cent. 


Stearnes has 


what courage, 


bet ween ages 


Another District Superintendent, Gavin 
Rawls, Carrsville, has already reduced 
white illiteracy from 11.1 per cent in 1910 
to 2.5 per cent in 1915, and colored illit- 
eracy from 37.2 per cent in 1910 to 84 
per cent in 1915. These two fairly repre- 


sent the achievement in all Virginia 


since the campaign against illiteracy be- 
gan two years a 


go, 


GREAT CROWDS AT SUMMER SCHOOLS 


We folks in the Department of Public In- 
struction, it understocd, do not 
claim to be the only ones who have worked 
this summer. Quite the contrary! For ex- 
ample there are the teachers. That they—or 
at least a good part of them—have defied 
the heat is evidenced by the immense attend- 
ance at the summer Never before 


should be 


schools. 


have these useful institutions attracted such 
crowds. Figures at the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction show that the total attendance 
at all the 1915 summer schools, white and col- 
ored, was 5,976. Of this army of workers dig- 
ging in the educational “trenches” 4,623 were 
white and 1,353 colored. A _ further 
classification is as follows:—White, men 707; 
women 3,916; colored, men 120; women 1,233. 
The attendance at the varicus schools was as 
follows: White—Abingdon 435, Chase City 
70, Covington 221, Dublin 65, East Radford 
478, Farmville 433, Fredericksburg 376, Galax 
233, Harrisonburg 502, Luray 97, Martins- 
ville 254, Norfolk 175, University of Virginia 
1,223, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 61. 

Celored—Christiansburg 91, Hampton 445, 
Lawrenceville 168, Manassas 79, Petersburg 
323 and Richmond 247. 


Le eS) 


were 


VACATION SCHOOLS DOING FINE WORK 


Splendid reports as to the work of the “va- 
caticn” schools in varicus isolated sections of 
Virginia are coming to the Department. All 
ages are being reached and scores of illiterates 
already have got a lasting grip on their 
A. B. C’s. Inspector Jesse H. Binferd, who 
has visited several of these schools, talks in 
his sleep about them. He tells remarkable 
steries about the geod they are accomplishinz 
and about the eagerness with which people in 
certain communities have availed themselves 
of the advantages they offer. Later on. we 
shall have a detailed article on the “vacation” 
schools. It is going to be a “thriller” (this 
chrenicler is not to write it!) in the opinion 
of these who rejoice at educational progress 
in the Old Dominion. For the present it is 
sufficient to say that “vacation” schools have 
been cenducted in the following counties: 

Alleghany, Beno Run, Boiling Springs Dist; 
Bland, Liberty; Floyd, Alum Ridge: Madi- 
sen. Nicholson Hellow, Robertson Dist., and 
Syria Hollow: Nelson, Tye River Church, 
Massies Mill Dist., Page, Pine Grove, Marks- 
ville Dist.. Elkton, Deals. and _ Rileyville, 
Springfield Dist.: Patrick, Barnard’s Mill, 
Dan River Dist.: Rappahannock. Hawlin; 
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Rudasill’s Mill; Rockbridge. Cornwall, So. 
River Dist.; and Kerr’s Creek, Kerr’s Creek 
Dist.; Rockingham; Scott, Fairview; Smyth, 
Seven Mile Ford. 

There are a thousand items more that might 
be added to this airy persiflage, including de- 
tailed accounts of the summer doings of In- 
spectors Worrell. Terrell, Lincoln, Binford, 
and Wright, but Editor Everett, whose minel 
often turns to “cabbages and things,” is at the 


door and ever and anon he ululates, “Boil it 
down; cut it to the bone; write it in tabloid 
form; touch only the high places.” And so 
I boil, cut, condense and pause only at the 
greatest elevations. But it is good to know 
that all is well with our schools and that the 
summer, if not all roses and wine, at least 
has been fruitful of fine results in the educa- 
tional beehive. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


JOHN B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


In the June issue of the Journan I ven- 
tured a few suggestions to superintendents and 
trustees about the selection of the teaching 
force for the next school vear. 

When this issue of the Journat shall have 
reached its readers, the selection and election 
of teachers will have been practicallly com- 
pleted, and in many of our schools, the rusty 
tongue of that old bell in the school tower. 
which has been silent for three months, will 
have again wagged its command calling the 
barefoot youngster from his vacation play “to 
books.” And unless the miraculous has hap- 
pened, among our teaching force will be found 
representatives of each of the classes men- 
tiened in my former talk,—“young teachers, 
old teachers, lazy teachers, industrious teach- 
handsome teachers, homely  teacners, 
teachers from choice, teachers from necessity, 
trained teachers, untrained teachers.” 

But now that we have elected our teachers. 
now that we have on our record books the 
names of all kinds of teachers with all kinds 
of certificates, thé next and the most impor- 
tant question for us to consider is: How can 
we so help each teacher in our schools as to 
secuie from him the maximum efficiency? 

All of us appreciate the value of the right 
kind of a start, and I am sure that in no field 
of activity is this more important than in 
teaching. And isn’t it true that the efficiency 
of our work fer the whole session. is largely 
determined by the kind of start we get? Now 
Iam going to suggest the teacher's institute as 


ers, 


a starter for the coming session. I cannot 
help from becoming a bit reminiscent when I 
talk of teachers’ institutes, and frankness com- 
pels me to say that more than once, I have 
attended teachers’ meetings of a graveyard 
character which enjoyed the unique distinc- 
tion of being named “teachers’ institutes.” 
Let me produce just a paragraph from the 
unwritten record of one of these so-called 
teachers’ institutes. 

After the customary opening exercises, the 
set and stercotyped program is taken up in 
regular order. Miss A is presented to speak 
on “Tlie teaching of Geography in the Gram- 
mar Grades.” With trembling fingers she 
turns the pages of her predigested manuscript, 
and with quivering voice she falters through 
her written speech as solemnly as if she were 
reading her own obituary. The next on the 
program is the discussion of Miss A’s paper, 
to be opened by Mr. B. He rises and in sepul- 
chral tones endorses and eulogizes all that Miss 
A has said. Then comes the general discus- 
sion in which no cne engages. After which 
the president announces as the next speaker 
Miss C, who fortunately for herself, as well 
as those present, has staved at home. 

Another type of so-called teachers’ institute, 
which I have seen, was at least simpler in 
structure and a less painless performance than 
the one above mentioned. The program con- 
sisted of an invocaticn, the election of officers 
fer the ensuing vear. the election of delegates 
to the annual State conference, and the bene- 
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diction. I mention these types in no spirit 
of criticism, but in order that we may be 
warned in time so as to avoid such profes- 
sional comedies, ( if not indeed professional 
tragedies), and in order that we be aroused to 
the necessity of getting ready at once for that 


real type of teachers’ institute—the type 


which will put into the hearts of our teach- 
ers inspiration and professicnal zeal; into 


their heads, sound methods, and in their 
hands the materials and tools with which to 
do their session’s work efficiently. 

TIME AND PLACE 

The time to “prepare for action” is before 
the battle begins. and the time for the teach- 
ers’ institute, representing, as it should, the 
final and immediate preparation of the 
teacher for his session’s work, should come 
before, not after, he begins work. I am 
aware that the holding of the teachers’ in- 
stitute before any of the schools open is im- 
practicable in those counties where the high 
schools, because of their longer term, open 
four, six or eight weeks sooner than the ele- 
mentary schools. I would suggest therefore 
that in such cases, since the high schools are 
fewer in number and have fewer teachers 
than the elementary schools, that the institute 
be held just before the opening of the most 
schools; i. e., the elementary schools. 

The point that I wish to specially empha- 
size is that the teachers’ institute should not 
be postponed until the teachers and pupils 
have all gotten down to work. My opinion 
is that a teachers’ institute in November has 
to be very valuable and instructive to the 
teachers in order to compensate for the break 
in the school’s work at this important period 
in the session. It is needless for me to add 
that cold weather and bad reads must be con- 
sidered in planning for a teachers’ institute 
in the late fall. 

That the teachers’ institute can be success- 
fully held just before the opening of the most 
of the schools, has been successfully demon- 
strated in several counties in Virginia. The 
writer remembers with pleasure his visits to 
one of these county institutes for two e6uc- 


cessive years. The first year, 100 per cent of 
the teachers were present, and the second 
year, owing to bad weather, only 98 per cent 
were present. Briefly, the plan followed in 
this county was this: the teachers were noti- 
fied that their work and pay would begin on 
a certain Monday when they would be ex- 
pected to report at scme designated centrai 
point in the county to sign their contracts 
and to get ready for their work. This not 
only brought all the teachers to the insti- 
tute, but it brought all the trustees to the in- 
stitute. The endorsing of their certificates by 
the superintendent, and the signing of their 
contracts with the trustees consumed but lit- 
tle of the teachers’ time and was only inci 
dental to their two days of study and prep- 
aration for the sessien’s work which began on 
the following Wednesday. 

Yet, such meetings as these, bringing to- 
gether as they do the entire educational ma- 
chinery of the county, and setting it into nar- 
monious and concerted action, are possible in 
every county in the State if each division sup- 
erintendent will say “I can,” and will start 
to work now. 

It seems unnecessary for me to suggest that 
the place for holding the fall institute should 
not be determined by the place in the county 
where it happened to be held last, but at the 
most central and easily accessible peint in the 
county. 


ORGANIZATION 


Right here is where most of us fail. We 
overlook the fact that cur teachers, classified 
according to their work, fall into three nat- 
ural divisions; viz., Primary, Grammar Grade 
and High School, and that each of these 
classes has its peculiar and special prob- 
lems. I am tempted here to read from an- 
cther page in my journal of institute experi- 
ences and tell of how I have seen the innocent 
suffer while the wise talked—of how I have 
seen institutes dominated by High School 
Teachers and High School methods, and of 
how I have seen High School teachers gasp 
and silently swear while some over-enthusi- 
teacher elaborated on the 


astic Primary 
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merits of the “word method” and “phonics.” 
But this is an old story. What we are inter- 
ested in is the remedy. The remedy, in my 
judgment and experience, is the Depart- 
mental Meeting. I would suggest that in 
addition to the three departmental. meetings 
above indicated, there should be a separate 
departmental meeting of the teachers from 
the one-teacher schools. This last class is a 
large one in some counties, and in every coun- 
ty they constitute a considerable class who 
should command our admiration, our respect 
and our help, for they are indeed doing a 
great work and their problems are “legion.” 
There should be a leader selected right now 
for each of these departmental meetings, and 
the leader should be responsible for tie pro- 
gram in his department. Extreme care 
should be exercised in the choice of these lead- 
ers. The leader should not only be a teacher 
of experience and of professional training, 
but a teacher who understands the art of pro- 
voking discussion and who prefers to hear 
other teachers talk rather than do all the 


talking himself. 


THE PROGRAM 


It will be found that the departmental 
meetings with their informal discussions, 
where each teacher discusses and hears dis- 
cussed his own peculiar and vital problem, 
will do much to detroy the formal features 
of our heretofore stereotyped programs. In 
fact, I would suggest that the program pro- 
vide for not more than one meeting of a gen- 
eral or formal nature. This meeting should 
preferably be held in the evening (night) of 
the first day of the institute, and should be 
primarily for the patrons and citizens. Let 
us not however underestimate the importance 
of this meeting, for without the active co-op- 
eration and support of the people, no teacher 
and no school can succeed. Let me urge that 
the program of this meeting consist of briet 
and practical discussions concerning vital and 
progressive school policies and_ problems 
rather than irrelevant, tedious and be-labored 
set speeches which have been firisted to the 
occasion rather than prepared for the ccca- 


sion. 


THE TEACHERS MUST TALK 


I want to emphasize here as forcibly as I 
can that the teachers must hold their own 
institute and do their.own talking. The State 
school officials and the visitors from our col- 
leges and normal schools should always be 
welcome, and their participation in the dis- 
cussions invited, but the practice of inviting 
and allowing visitors to monopolize the pro- 
gram and do all of our talking while we 
teachers sit as passive onlookers and listeners 
is about as destructive of efficiency in a teach- 
ers’ institute as a talking, lecturing teacher 33 
destructive of pupil efficiency in the class 
room. 


DEMONSTRATION LESSONS 


The Demonstration School should be a fea- 
ture of every teachers’ institute as it is a fea- 
ture of every phase of modern education, The 
practical old farmer in Virginia scraped the 
earth’s surface according to the traditional 
methods of his forbears for thirty years or 
more and laughed at the agriculturalist’s 
theory of subsoiling until the farm demon- 
strator came along, took hold of the plow 
handles and showed him how. There are 
many teachers who are merely scraping the 
surface in their methods of teaching and in 
their educational ideas and ideals are fol- 
lowing the well beaten path of tradition, and 
they will continue to laugh at lesson plans 
which are as theoretical in constuction as 
they are impossible of execution until the 
teacher demonstrator at our institutes “takes 
hold of the plow handles and shows them 
how.” My suggestion is that at the first ses- 
sion of our fall institute, at least three demon- 
stration lessons (one in Primary, one in 
Grammar Grade, and one in High School 
work) should be given, and that the entire 
time of the initial session be given over to 
departmental observation of these demonstra- 
tion lessons, and then, to departmental discus- 
sions and criticisms of the lessons observed, 
the leader of the departmental conference 
leading but not talking. Since the institutes 
are generally held in a high school building, 
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and since the school is often in session at 
least a part of the day on which the teachers 
meet, this suggestion seems to me an_alto- 
gether practicable one. 

Of course, the teachers at whose school the 
institute meets being the hosts of the occa- 
sion should be mere than glad to contribute 
these observaticn for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of their guests. I 
might add however that the teachers who are 
to demonstrate shculd be notified beforehand. 


lessons 


THE BUSINESS SESSION 


I devote a very short paragraph to thi» 
feature of the program in the hope that the 
length of this paragraph will appropriately 
suggest the brevity of this feature of the m- 
stitute’s The business session 
should never consume more than thirty 
minutes, All elections should be by viva voce 
vote with no restrictions on suffrage. 


program. 


THE SCCIAL. HOUR 


The institute should undoubtedly be a so- 
cial as well as an educational gathering. 
Many good teachers tell me that they are 
helped more by persenal contact and ex- 
change of ideas with other teachers at insti- 
tutes than they are by the program, and I 
doubt that these testimonies should be con- 
sidered as a reflection on the program. 

I urge that there should be a time set 
apart at each institute as q social hour, when 
the teachers should meet each other, exchange 


experiences, laugh and have a good time. 
When the time permits, I would also recom- 
mend games and dancing as commendable fea- 
tures of the social hour. I have a great deal 
more patience with the teacher who attends 
the institute mainly to enjoy the reception 
and dance tendered the visiting teachers than 
I have fer the teacher who sits through the 
whele session of the institute without speak- 
ing to or exchanging smiles with her bench 
neighber. Now, before some puritanic mem- 
ber of the profession rises up and cendemns 
me, let me ask this question: H/ow on earth 
can we ever expect our schools to become so- 
cial and recreative centers when our teachers 
are not encouraged to cultivate and develop 
in themselves the social and the play instinct? 


THE LENGTH OF THE INSTITUTE 


If you are going to call a teachers’ meeting 
at the eleventh hour and name it “teachers’ 
institute,” you had better get through with 
it and end the agony as quickly as possible, 
but if you are going to make real prepara- 
tion and have a veal institute, I would sug- 
gest at least two days with at least five 
meaty and juicy sessions. 

I desire to commend, in conclusicn, as 
worthy of repetition and imitation, the de- 
lightful practice that obtains at some insti- 
tutes of serving lunch to the visiting teach- 
ers. Much time is saved and the social in- 
stinct finds a splendid outlet in this hospi- 
table practice. 


LYNCHBURG CONFERENCE OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


Text Book Question Discussed at Length—More Money Needed for Virginia Schools 


The opening session of the Lynchburg Con- 
ference of Superintendents was held July 29th 
in the auditorium of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Asscciation with about seventy members 
present. At the afternoon session the prin- 
cipal topic for discussion was the new text 
books, which were explained by Mr. Evan R. 
Chesterman, secretary of the State Board of 
Education. The evening session was cut short 


on account of the oppressive heat, and after 
an address by Mr. Mentgomery, of the Co- 
Association, the meet- 
ing adjcurned until the next morning at nine 
o'clock. 

A gocd part of the afternoon session of the 
superintendents’ conference was devoted to a 
discussicn of the new text books which will 
be used this fall and of the changes which 


operative Education 
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have been made in the old list. Superin- 
tendent Stearnes invited all of the division 
superintendents to notify him as to the places 
fn their respective divisions at which they 
wished the books sold. He promised to use 
all means in his power to insure the proper 
distribution of the books. 

Evan R. Chesterman, secretary of the State 
Beard, explained at some length the exchange 
system which will prevail in connection with 
the newly adopted beoks. He said that the 
publishers, at the instance of the State Board, 
had granted more liberal terms of exchange 
than ever before, and predicted the saving of 
thousands of dollars to school patrons wio 
returned the old or displaced texts in part 
payment for the new texts. 


lar which will explain in detail the workings 
of the exchange system. Thousands of copies 
of it will be circulated so that school patrons 
may thoroughly understand the new system 
and thus trade the old books to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 


THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY 


Following the discussion about books the di-- 
vision superintendents made inquiries as to the 
new courses of study which will follow as a 
necessary result of the change of texts. Two 
committees, composed of the most experienced 
educators, are now at work on these courses of 
study and already have given much time and 
attention to them. 


7 
conference of Superintendents at Lynchburg, July 29-30, 1915 


Mr. Chesterman directed attention to the 
fact that in addition to grade exchange—the 
old system of exchange prevailing under for- 
mer adoptions—the school children this fall 
would also enjoy the privileges of demotional 
and promotional exchange. This means that 
old of almest every sort. which have 
been displaced by the new adoption will be 
received in part payment for the new books, 
anid where texts of even grade are exchanged— 
for example, an old Fifth Reader for a new 
Fifth an old First Reader for a 
new First Reader—fifty per cent of the price 
of the new book will be allowed for the old. 

Secretary Chesterman announced to the di- 
vision superintendents that the Department of 
Public Instruction now has in press a circu- 


beoks 


Reader or 


Superintendent Harris Hart, of Roanoke, 
explained the changes which are in con- 
templation in the high school course of 
study, while Superintendent C. B. Bowry, 
of Nottoway and Amelia, told of what 
is being accomplished with the course 
of study for the elementary schools. These 
courses of study will require no little thought 
and work in. order to meet the needs of the 
schools for the next four years. Possibly they 
It was the 
sense of the meeting. however, that the De- 
partment of Public Instruction could publish 
tentative courses of study to meet the imme- 
diate needs of the situation. This Superin- 
tendent Stearnes gladly promised to do. 

It was made plain to the division superin- 


will not be. ready by this fall. 
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tendents that the change in text books will be 
inaugurated with little or no difficulty and 
that it will be a matter of only a few weeks 
before the educational machinery of the 1915- 
16 session is moving smoothly and effectively. 

All of the superintendents strongly uap- 
proved the figures suggested by State Super- 
intendent R. C. Stearnes in his talk concern- 
ing conditions in the schools of Virginia. One 
of the greatest needs, said Mr. Stearnes, is 
found in Lee county, where he knew of a case 
of a-17-year-old teacher who had charge of 
ninety school children in one room. 

Among those who took part in the round- 
table discussions were the following: 

James G. Johnson, G. G. Tyler, C. B. 
Bowry, C. L. Scott. F. B. Fitzpatrick, W. L. 
Ownbey, M. D. Hall, H. J. Watkins, Gavin 
Rawls, J. C. Boatwright. W. G. Edmondson, 
F. T. West. E. C. Percifull, A. H. Foreman, 
F. M. Martin. E. L. Darst. Harris Hart, H. 
W. Fugate. G. L. H. Johnson, J. P. Neff, A. 
J. Renforth, W. J. Edmondson, H. E. Ben- 
nett, and J. N. Hillman. 


MR. STEARNES’ STATEMENT 


Superintendent Stearnes stated that he had 
been making a study of conditions in this 
State as compared with other States, and that 
our most serious problem was obviously a 
financial one. Any fair comparison with other 
progressive States, he declared, or any study 
of good schools in Virginia would disciose tie 
fact that from $20 to $30 for each pupil en- 
rolled is absolutely necessary to insure goo 
houses and skilled teachers. This means that 
Virginia needs about $12,000,000 instead of 
the $7,000,000 she now receives for school 
work. 

The State superintendent gave facts and 
figures concerning the school revenues in 
various counties and cities that surprised even 
the school officers of those divisions. He 
showed, for example. that en the very lowest 
basis of school revenue, namely $20 for each 
pupil enrolled, all of the counties and some 
of the cities were pitiably in need of more 
money. Taking the present total income from 
State and local levies, he showed the follow- 
ing revenues received and needed: 
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Revenue Needed 


Counties Revenue Rec’d 
EE se istass samypcs $ 57,000 $ 94,000 
Montgomery ......:. 42,000 80,000 
NINN sti d: eran <a 41,000 78,000 
DOT cabana bs. bebe: vite piss 47,000 134,000 
Washington 68,000 158,000 
Allegnany .....+.<-. 48,000 54,000 
King William ...... 16,000 38,000 

(The apparent surplus revenue in Rich- 


mond is due to the fact that special appropria- 
tions had been made for two or three large 
buildings costing from $100,000.00 to $150,- 
000.00 each). 

“Is it any wonder,” asked Superintendent 
Stearnes, “that I found the 17-year-old teach- 
er in charge of 90 children in Lee county? Do 
not the figures quoted show how inadequate is 
the revenue in that county? Never before in 
all of our history were Virginia children 
crowding into the schools as they are now 
coming. We must not close the door of op- 
portunity in their faces.” 


MORE TEACHERS NEEDED 


“Virginia,” he said, “enrolls thirty-seven 
pupils to each teacher, a number manifestly 
too high. Minnesota enrolls 28 pupils to each 
teacher, which is certainly a sufficiency. Last 
year we had about 12,000 teachers. An aver- 
age enrollment of 28 pupils to the teacher 
would have required nearly 17,000 teachers. 

“One-third of our teachers,” he continued, 
“hold emergency third grade and second grade 
certificates. Five vears from now I predict 
that no third grade certificates will be issued 
in Virginia and that four-fifths of our teach- 
ers will hold first grade certificates or better. 
It is also clear that we need better teachers, 
viewing the question in its larger aspect. 

“The most practical way of getting better 
teachers is to pay them better salaries. How 
shall we determine what is a just average wage 
for teachers? 

“The answer to this question is part of a 
larger problem—what is an adequate school 
revenue? Going back to enrollment as the 
best basis, I would say from twenty to thirty 
dollars per pupil enrolled, and I arrive at 
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those figures in this way—out of every $20 
spent for public schcol education, the teacher 
gets $12, new building $3 and current expense> 
$5. It thus appears that the ratio of total 
cost to teachers’ salaries is as five to three. If 
the average length of term is eight months 
and the average teachers’ salary is $45 per 
month, and the average enrollment is 30, the 
cost of tuition per pupil is $12, and that makes 
the whole cost $20 per pupil enrolled. 

“We cannot accept an average session of 
less than eight months, for we see that with 
our present average session of seven months 
we have five-month schools galore, and a 
large number of five-month schools is an in- 
fallible sign of inefficiency in any State sys- 
tem of schools. 

“The Virginia enrollment this year is prob- 
ably 470.000, and with anything like an ade- 
quate number of teachers it would be 500,000. 
You observe that, at the very lowest estimate 
($20) we require $10,000,000, and at the safer 
figures of $25 per child enrolled, our yearly 
budget would be $12.500,000. Minnesota, with 
practically the same number of children, had 
a yearly expenditure cf over $15,000.000 three 
vears ago. If it be objected that Virginia’s 
school revenue of $6.700.000 is still a long way 
from ten or twelve millicns of dollars, let us 
remember that if Virginia’s school revenue 
reached $7,200,000 by next session it will have 
increased three-fold in two years, Two- mil- 


lion four hundred thousand in 1905; seven 
million two hundred thousand in 1915—can 
we not make it twelve million five hundred 
theusand in 1918 or 1920% United action on 
our part and full information going to all of 
the people will surely bring this to pass. 

“The Southern public school systems are 
forty-five years old. During that period the 
pepulation of the country at large has in- 
creased two and cne-half times. No greater 
per cent of this population is enrolled in the 
schools now than during the memorable ses- 
sion cf 1870-71. Then we were giving our- 
selves free schools for poor children; now we 
aspire to the high purpcse of providing pub- 
lic schools that shall be the pride of both rich 
and poor alike and minister to all of the needs 
of a nation committed to the doctrine of ‘a 
complete and generous education which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully and mag- 
nanimously all of the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.’ 

“The wisest appeal we can now make is to 
standardize teachers’ salaries and through this 
form of standardizations establish a new 
measure of school efficiency, 

“We need a new revelation on the subject of 
actual cost when it ccmes to providing first- 
class training for the hope of American de- 
mocracy, and the teacher must be an honored, 
well-paid citizen of the community rather 
than a peripatetic makeshift.” 


ART AS A DEVELOPER IN THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


‘ 


MARY M. STUART, Norfolk, Virginia 


Is art an essential subject in modern educa- 
Is art training an economical introduc- 
Is it right to 
take the child’s limited time for education, and 


tion 7? 
tion into modern educaticn ? 


use it for drawing? Does it fit the child to 
occupy his particular niche in society? Is it 
-an immediate approach to a thorough educa- 
tion, and is it an economical way of final ap- 
proach to a thorough education ? 

To these questicns, put before me by one 
of my principals, I answer in the affirmative. 
each time. 


PURPOSE OF MODERN EDUCATION 


The purpose of modern education should be 
the complete makeup of the boy and girl wha 
go out from the schools, Education should 
produce an all-round man; a perfected. har- 
monicus character; a man who feels deeply, 
and acts forcibly and well, besides thinking 
logically. Pleasure and joy should be brought 
back into education, and a drawing teacher 
certainly has an excellent opportunity for 
doing a big, a valuable, and a delightful work 
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along these lines. It is the drawing teacher 
who can open the child’s eyes to the beauties 
surrounding him; lead him on in the field of 
culture; strengthen the better side of his char- 
acter; and in the end produce the better citi- 
zen. 


FROM THE MATERIALISTIC VIEWPOINT 


In America today we are too materialistic, 
and as a nation we are striving for commer- 
cial gain. It seems to me it is the duty of 
the modern teacher to try to develop other 
qualities besides the materialistic. We know 
America imports many things rather than 
take the time to learn the process of making 
them. The American people, as a whole, lack 
patience in their industries. Now that the 
war is on, many an American manufacturer 
would like to know how German dyes are 
made, or even employ a man who knows, re- 
gardless of his price. But in America he can- 
not be found. Only through years of patient 
experimenting and handing down from gen- 
eration to generation some of these findings, 
have these people succeeded. 


FROM GENERAL VIEWPOINT OF CITIZENSHIP 


Educationally, it is much the easiest thing 
to get at a child from the intellectual side. 
We can have him learn words by heart, or do 
a certain kind of reascning, entirely apart 
from any values to the rest of his life. It 
is claimed our high schools are turning out 
mental machines who cannot take any share 
in social life. Our present political corrup- 
tion is connected with intellectual education, 
if we only realized it. But we are coming to 
learn that the most important part of educa- 
tion is, that children shall understand the so- 
ciety into which they are born, and work for 
its improvement. If we “direct the thoughts. 
awaken a sense of power, and point to ways 
of controlling it.” a great pait is accom- 
plished: and this can be realized through 
art training. as much as through another sub- 
ject. 


ART EDUCATION OF CAVE-DWELLING MAN 


Furthermore, there is in humankind an in- 
stinct for art, that should be developed. For 
instance, the cave-dwelling man expressed his 
thoughts and delights on the sides of his 
crude habitaticn. If the primitive man had 
plenty of food, and was rested, he sang or 
danced, or drew with a sharp stone on his 
walls his experience of war, or reproduced 
the catching and killing of his prey. From 
these rude patterns, marked with sticks on 
the primitive peoples’ bowls or pots, or 
painted in earth colors on their wigwam and 
belts, or woven on their blankets, art space 
has grown, through the complexities ot 
Egyptian and Peruvian textile design, to the 
splendor of Byzantine mosaic and the jewel 
patterns of the Moguls, to the colonnade of 
the Parthenon, to Gothic sculpture. 


EARLY MUSIC 


Music, like art, had a crude beginning. 
The sacred dance of a savage is associated 
with the drum and other primitive instru- 
menis for marking rhythm. From the tom- 
toms, trumpets, Panpipes. battle cries, and 
folk poems of barbaric peoples, have grown 
the masterpieces of modern times. through 
the building of harmony on harmony. Thus, 
by refinement upon refinement of word music, 
was created the verse of Sappho. 


BRIGHT CCLOR 


The ancient people also displayed a love 
for unrefined colors, and would decorate 
themselves in gaudy effects. Good color is a 
matter of education. So a child, with an un- 
developed mind, loves the crudest colors, has 
a desire to deck himself in bright things, and 
re-enact. or portray, some of his experiences: 
and his first drama song or drawing is as 
crude as the savage’s. 


CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT SAME AS RACE’S 


Tt is said from birth to maturity the child 
passes through definite stages ‘representing 
the pregress of mankind. When a small in- 
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fant, and even in schcol, the child loves to 
bang something together that will make a 
discordant sound. Also children certainly 
love gaudy colors before delicate ones; the 
utilitarian value of objects before the esthetic. 
It is only through educaticn that these senses 
refined. It has been said, however, 
that the spontanecus love for bright and 
glaring things is the germ of the esthetic 
Therefore do not discourage, but 
rather encourage bright color liking in the 
young child, Point out bright colors in na- 
ture; the brightness of a sunset sky—the 
color of the autumn leaves or flowers. 


become 


sense. 


Following are seme of Miss Tanner’s views 


on children and their drawing instincts that 
I find “What children draw 
shows their interests, but they seem to draw 
almost everything they have seen, but cer- 
tain prominent interests appear.” She says, 
further, at the age of six or seven children 
do not draw objects before them, but rather 
objects absent; 45 per cent. draw human 
figures: 23 per cent animals, 35 per cent 
plants and flowers: 32 per cent houses; 40 
per cent still life; 5 per cent conventional de- 
sign: and 3 per cent ornamental design. 
Three-fourths of the entire number show hu- 
man figures and figures in motion. | 
Again, she says the very young child goes 
through the scribbling age, when the move- 
ment of the hand is imitated, and then a mere 
made. Later. lines are observed, 
and the same lines are used again and again 
to represent most things. For instance, a 
man is first drawn, and then a horze, with 
In other words, a child draws 
ebjects as he knows them, not as he sees them. 
There is no technique. The very symbol of 
the object is simplified. There is no propor- 
tion or perspective. 


interesting : 


scrawl 1s 


the same lines. 


Te may make a boy hero 
as large as a man: beats and birds the same 


and men taller than houses. Barnes 
thinks this lack of unitv in the picture is due 
to the fact that the child thinks in very small 
units. and fails to leok at the picture as a 
whole. 

In the child’s mind, appreciation of ferm 
is not at first separated from movement. color, 
and size. Children like little things because 


size: 


they have the feeling cf power over them. In 
form there is a preference for a familiar 
thing, or for the movement of the object, 
rather than the symmetry.. The child draws 
naturally in line, instead of mass, very early. 
So often a child is taught the technical tricks, 
rather than to observe and think, and this 
may happen in a rural school where the book 
is put into the child’s hands. 

Gocd art teaching requires that a child be 
observant and have an interested mind, striv- 
ing to express an idea. The method of using 
drawing to illustrate stories, scenes from 
child life, etc., is to be commended, instead 
of a conventional course in drawing. Only 
acting will develop skill, accuracy and pa- 
tience, which are essential things in the at- 
tainment of first rank in any profession. 

“The expression in visible form of any 
valuable thought is necessary for the com- 
plete understanding of the thought, as well 
as for the broadening and strengthening of 
the will.” 

So often a grade teacher says the child who 
visualizes best is the child who thinks best. 
The ability to draw, to represent the appear- 
ance of things with pencil, pen, or brush, is 
determined by one’s ability to observe and to 
record the results of his observation. This 
ability, while greater in some than in cthers, 


-is a matter to be cultivated and developed. 


We do not want to destroy the child’s spon- 
tanecus love for drawing, nor do we want to 
make him self-conscious and distrustful in his 
drawing. I would make an earnest plea to 
teachers to do their utmost to give children 
in their charge every cpportunity to express 
their ideas. The ideal thing will be when we 
will be able to draw as easily as we write, 
when it will serve our turn; and we could, 
if given the proper training. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Now. in relation with art training as a de- 
veloper, is found picture study. Nothing so 
sharpens a child’s perceptions, leads him to 
observe closely, to think connectedly. to look 
for reasons and results. and to distinguish be- 
tween the beautiful and the ugly as picture 
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study. Picture study is a form of language, 
for much confidence and freedom of expres- 
sion follow it. To preserve the thought, it 
is necessary to write it on paper, or to draw 
or paint it in a picture; and through pictures 
history is emphasized, and pleasure and 
beauty increased. By observations and exper'- 
ments, and wise direction, the child not only 
learns how to judge a picture, but how to 
create one. Practically all children love pic- 
tures and prefer colored pictures to black and 
white pictures and pictures that touch on their 
lives, rather than classic pictures. That is, a 
mother and child or a Madonna and children 
and their pets in playful antics mean mor» 
than other pictures. They prefer lifelike pic- 
tures to ideal ones; active pictures to quiet 
ones. Mr. Lukens says children are interested 
in pictures which have a story connected 
with them, and especially when the story is 
told. He suggests pictures in primers should 
stimulate the child’s curiosity, and so arouse 
a keen desire to learn how to read. Later, on 
study, a child may learn the seasons repre- 
sented in a picture; the time of day by the 
light and shade; and the use and beauty of 
straight and curved lines, as well as the artist’. 
arrangement of figures and objects. Move- 
over, picture study, if carried on in the right 
way, should build a broad, practical founda- 
tion for more thorough study of compositicn 
and balance of color and harmony, which 
eventually leads to a wise eritic in the world 
of art. 

Let us study fine pictures, create a love for 
them in the children, and the Harrison Fisher- 
Christy type. and the distorted funny sheet, 
will gradually die a natural death: for, after 
all, the appreciation of a good picture is a 
matter of educaticn. How much do the chil- 
dren get out of the pictures in some schoui- 
rooms? Many are poorly comvosed, and 
overcrowded, and above their heads in mean- 
ing. The esthetic standard need not be low- 
ered, but the subjects may be changed to 
please the little ones. There are those paint: 
ings of Landseer, Mauve, Reynolds, Millet, 
and Rosa Bonheur: and there are the Ma- 
donnas. 


CULTURAL VALUE OF DRAWING 


Now, we will turn to the cultural develop- 
ment of art in particular. <A first grade teach- 
er of reputation in our system has a theory 
that there should be a grammar school of 


eight grades for the better class of children 
who complete their high school cr college 
education; and in this school should be taught 
all the special subjects; and that there should 


be another excluding all cultural 
branches, for those children who leave school 
after three or four years, and enter the busi- 
To my mind, those very children 
whese time is limited in education are the 
cnes whose souls need nourishing mest. They 
need to have that which is big and beautiful, 
and live a life of enjoyment. A life of en- 
joyment, poetry, beauty. and pleasure, is 
their rightful heritage. They will not receive 
in their homes any seed of desire for cultural 
things, and if we sow it there is a chance it 
may grow; whereas, if that child’s emotional 
side is not trained in the right direction, that 
child, more than other children, will ex- 
press himself in a vulgar way. It is up to us 
to create and stimulate a love for the beauti- 
ful and good, and elevate the mind in those 
few years the child is in our hands. 
Again, a teacher argues, do not put in the 
sweets of special subjects until you have the 
solid foundation of bread food, 
Mathematics, English, and Geography. 
my mind, art is a solid foundation. 
child can clearly see measurement unless he 
‘an visualize? What child can conceive one 
idea of Geography without imagination ? 
Another efficient grade teacher wants art 
and music in her grade, but she thinks that, 
only when it is correlated with English, does 
She explains that 
the interest in English is heightened by an 
illustration here and there—that it aids spell- 
ing and expression. In the spring and fall, 
her pupils write, draw, or sing of the wild 
flowers, the birds, the leaves. ete., but all must 
be correlated. fine, but there may 
come a lesson valuable for ene principle only — 
for instance, a color chart lesson, or a design 


school, 


ness world. 


such as 
To 
What 


it accomplish its purpose. 


This is 
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lesson. developing the creative powers of the 
child to the fullest, or a lesson dwelling on 
form, where the point in view may be lost 
by the correlation. 

Lastly, I would touch on art for art’s sake: 
the pure love of art in Nature. Why are the 
Japanese such an artistic people today? It 
is because the beauty of the bird, the insect, 
the winding brook with the wild iris, the 
fruits and flowers, the snow, the mists, tie 
rain, the hail, the willow tree, the cherry tree, 
the wave and the spray, and the poetry of 
the breeze, figure in their paintings. All life 
is in their souls, and their pictures swing 
with beautiful feeling, spacing, and line. The 
Japanese are fond of painting anything in 
nature. Through generations this love has 
sunk deeper and deeper. What enjoyment 
they must experience! If we would only draw 
a lesson from them, and could interest our 
children in our sea and our nature, and not 
in the unnatural amusements! “Nature’s les- 


sons can be learned by bringing the soul to 
her, and letting it behold itself as in a mir- 
rer.” , 

In conclusion, let me say that the faculty 
is a common human possession, but it may 
remain inactive, and it is through drawing, 
as much as through any subject, that we edu- 
‘ate the mind to know, open the mind, aid 
the memory, cultivate the imagination, and 
train the judgment and reason. Then crea- 
tive power, culture, control, confidence, deci- 
sion, direction of best emotions, harmony, ob- 
servation, imagination, accuracy, judgment, 
order, dramatic force, spontaneity, and ap- 
preciation, are the vital results of proper art 
training. But real art appreciation is a 
power that cannot be imparted like informa- 
tion. Artistic-skill cannot be given by dicta- 
tion or acquired by reading. The power is 
within, and the problem is to reach it and use 
it. 





THE VALUE AND NEED OF ART TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSES 


MRS. J. D. HARRIS, Burkeville, Virginia 


“Tf eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
—Emerson. 


If we go back to primitive man in the times 
of the cave-dwellers, Indians, and the savages 
of all races, we find certain fundamental modes 
of self-expression; a knowledge of numbers, 
of drawing, of music, and dancing, of hand 
labor. both of the field and the household. 
His education was the result of his needs; he 
must produce food and know how to prepare 
it for the sustenance of his body; he ccunted 
his belongings, adding to and subtracting 
therefrom: he heard the music of the birds 
and, brooks which inspired him to imitate 
them and to express his own feelings: again 
he saw the beauty of color and line in nature, 
and tried to express what he saw and felt by 
drawing. From his drawing he evolved a 
language of signs. His progress resulted 
from that innate desire to out do his fellow 


man and produce something better. He 
taught his children what they needed to know 
to make their living. 

But civilization dees not always do this in 
its education. Our schools are for the train- 
ing of the children of our democracy, yet are 
we democratic in our courses of study? Do 
we primarily train our children for living 
and making a living? Do we respect tne 
needs, individuality, and environment of the 
little souls in our care half as much as we 
respect a particular course of study which 
meets the requirements of the higher college 
education of which but comparatively few 
can avail themselves? 

Wagner tells us that “Art is not a thing to 
be done but the best way of doing whatever 
needs to be done.” In the broad sense of the 
word we observe that there is an art to what- 
ever we undertake, irrespective of the more 
limited term applied to drawing and paint- 
ing, but it is through the teaching of art in 
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h 


its restricted meaning that we hope to reac 
the broad free expressicn of the true art of 
which Wagner tells us. The art work in the 
public schools is not for the purpose of de- 
veloping artists, though some may be dis- 
covered in this way and helped. Nor is it 


just for the purpcese cf making “pretty 
things” or to produce the elaborate show 


work sometimes exhibited in the name of arc. 
Of true draw ng and painting, Rodin tells 
us “You never think of praising drawing 
which is truly beautiful because you are carried 
away by the interest of all it expresses.” The 
same test applies to good work as properly 
taught in our public schcols. The aim of our 
art education is to arouse the child’s interest, 
to stimulate his thought and to create a de- 
sire to express his own ideas. It should lead 
him to the habit of individual observation of 
what he sees, and to appreciate the beauty 
of nature, discriminating between beautiful 
things and ugly ones. Drawing as a natural 
mode of expression should help the cultiva- 
tion of a wholesome imagination, an individ- 
uality of thought and expression, originality, 
skill in producing, and a trained perception. 
But public school art education will do even 
more. It will demand accuracy, cleanliness, 
neatness. and orderliness of its students, if 
properly taught—I say this because many 
times a teacher has nct the true appreciation 
of the value of this subject and allows copy- 
ing, or careless work, or perhaps poor, inac- 
curate yet gaudy work. 


AESTHETIC TASTE DEVELOPED 


The aesthetic taste as developed by art edu- 
cation is certainly too important not to be 
considered. Why should we have workmen 
skilled in producing beautiful things if they 
have not the ability to enjoy them? Beyond 
a doubt the joy and success of life is helped 
by the ability to appreciate gocd pictures, 
fine architecture, sculpture, good design and 
color in house furnishings and in dress, as 
well as the enjovment of the beauties of na- 
ture and her world surrounding us. 

The art of life and living is to try to de- 
velop into cur material existence the visions 


of beauty we perceive in our imagination— 
the vision of tairer and beiter things. We 
are told that withcut a vision the people 
perish. So unless we make sone provision to 
develop the visicns of our girls and boys we 
cannot hope to lift them above the sordid 
side of life. The little street waif cf the 
slums who watches and cares for the growth 
of a sickly little dandelion gives us evidence 
of this inner vision of beauty. The child of 
the ccunty often has so much of nature's 
beauty about him that he fails to develop his 
appreciation unless trained to perception. 
We die of surfeiting as well as starvation,— 
the county child with beauty all about him 
is not able to use his abundance nor the city 
child his mite, unless some training develops 
and crystallizes this longing of his soul into 
Then he will be 
Such a child becomes a more 


tangible, usable knowledge. 
a better citizen. 
cultured man or woman, one who knows that 
the and cents value that 
makes a thing artistic or fitting. Such a man 
will be a worker for beautifying jis own 
and city, or his and vil- 
He will with = ruv- 
about him, have 
flowers, and grass to his 
He will better business man_ be- 
‘ause Of his knowledge of color harmony, de- 
sign, lettering, drawing, ete. 


it is not dollars 


farm 

content 
will 

surround 


home 
not be 
but 


lage. 
bish trees 
home. 
be a 
Such a woman 
will be a better homemaker, she will not sur- 
round her family with hidecus wallpaper or 
gaudy cheap pictures and furniture, but will 
have harmonious. simple, and substantial fur- 
nishings in her home, and good reproductions 
of famous pictures cn the walls for inspira- 
tion. If she must go the industrial 
werld, she will make a better shop girl, dress- 


into 


maker, cr milliner if her sense of color and 
design have been developed. 


MUST BE ENTHUSIASTIC 


At no time is a child happier than when 
drawing, painting. constructing or designing 
some object, if we present the lesson to him 
in the right way. In teaching drawing we 
must be enthusiastic and alert ourselves as 
‘vell as have a love for what we are doing. 
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We must demand close attention from the 
children in presenting the drawing lesson, 
calling their attention to the important things 
they must notice. We can make all the les- 
sons more interesting if we correlate drawing 
whenever we find it possible. If we draw the 
plant we are studying, or make a map of the 
country, do we not remember the lesson bet- 
ter and enjoy it more / 

Our greatest educators, tho-e who know 
best. realize that cur boys and girls must have 
a knowledge of things as well as werds, and 
that their education is not complete when it 


includes only the old-fashioned “book larnin.” 
Industrial education must be linked with the 
classical and through it all must permeate 
the great broad spirit of art, of seeing and 
doing all things in the best way. Then an 
education will be the process of unfolding a 
soul into a life of usefulness and a character 
of beauty. In speaking of such a life we can 
find no better words than those of Keats,— 
“A. thing of beauty is a joy forever. Its 
loveliness increases; it will never pass into 
nothingness.” 





NEW TEXT BOOKS AND NEW COURSE OF STUDY 


R. C. STEARNES, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


This year great interest will attach to the 
new list of textbooks, the new provisions for 
exchanging textbooks and above all to the new 
courses of study. 

On the subject of textbooks there are al- 
most as many minds as there are persons, but 
we have no doubt that the teachers as a body 
will find the new text books teachable andl 
satisfactory. Fortunately our teachers have 
never been disposed “to blame it” on the 
books which is a tribute to the general excel- 
lence of text book making in America, a 
well as to their practical and courageous ac- 
cepiance of the motto: “As is the teacher, so 
is the school.” 

While the privilege of exchange prices con- 
tinues, for instead of 


twelve months, as formerly, yet teachers will 


this time nineteen 
find that the sooner the agony of making the 


changes is over the better. The new books 
should be used in the formation of all new 
classes, but the old books already begun may 
he continued until completed. . 
The burden of making the exchanges will 
be materially lessened by the liberal arrange- 


ments which have been made for promotional 


county papers. 


Heretofcre, for 
example, the child who had completed the 


and demotional exchange. 


third reader, found that it was of no use to 
He 
fourth reader and a third reader was not ex- 
Now a fifth 


or third, or second, or first reader is exchange- 


him at the exchange desk. needed a 


changeable for a fourth reader. 


able for a fourth, and so on up and down the 
scale. This is what is meant by promotional 
and demotional exchange. And while many 
children will still want to keep their beoks, a 
much larger number will bring forth all 
kinds of books to help pay for the new books. 

It. would be well for the division superin- 
tendents to call attention to these additional 
all of the 
of Public 
Instruction has printed two pamphlets, givy- 


privileges by way of exchange in 
The Department 


ing full and explicit information on these 
subjects (Form X-159 and Form X-161) and 
has placed large quantities of each in the 
of the superin- 
tendents so that every teacher or other inter- 


hands respective division 
ested party may receive a copy. 
Of course, the old privilege of grade ex- 


change also remains—a fourth reader for 4 
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fourth veader. a third reader for ai third school inay desire to teach will be outlined 
reader, and so oon. And while this iteration and we de-ire that they may be as pieces of 
reminds ene of an “eve for an eve and oa fine marble in a school of artists. May theit 


tooth for a toeth.” it really is net so, for 
textbook prices are pretty well fixed on the 
one-price basis. and the exchange features are 
distinet rebate, In 


other words, we should usually be obliged to 


advantages by way of 


pay the same prices for books without ex- 
changes as with exchanvzes, a condition cause: 
hy the 
laws in other States. 

Our for- 
ward -tep., however, is the publication of new 


inethods ef making contracts and the 


Inest) promising and significant 
courses of study, in the preparation of which 
a hundred of our leading teachers 
The 


elementary course has already been published 


at. least 
and superintendents have collaberated. 


and the high sehecl course will follow in a 
few days. 
These courses of study are intended to be 


“working plans” usable and useful in every 


school of the State. Kvery subject which any 


lines and curves have the benefit cf expert 


suggestion, and skilled) workmanship. anil 
may the finished product be in each case 
source of inspiration and irresistible appeal 
to every teacher. 

In their final forms, the courses of study 
will take the vexed 
tions of daily programs, monthly reports. the 
varving length of school terms, the number 


of grades and the different periods at which 


into consideration ques- 


high school werk may be commence. 

These new courses of study will appear 
first in a tentative form, so that the whole 
teaching body may offer criticisms and sug- 
gestions. We are very anxious to hear from 
the teachers and every letter will be carefully 
considered by the general commilitee, When in 
January, 1916. it settles down to the work of 
putting the finishing teuches te the labers of 
nearly a whole Vear, 


WHAT ARE WE EDUCATING FOR? 


JAMES H. DILLARD 


I remember once arguing with a clergyman 


about a certain, as it seemed to me. harmful 
performance which was to be a feature of his 
ehureh— = fair. oy On will.” I 


make money by this performance, but is not 


said. “doubtless 
the spirit back of the performance, is not its 
influence diametrically opposed to what the 
Why. in the effort 


to complete your new church building, should 


chureh should stand for? 


vou use means which undo that for which the 


church should stand‘ Are you not. in seek- 
ing an immediate end, losing sight of the 
ultimate What is vour church for, 


after vou have veur fine building, but to pro- 


purpese / 


mote a spirit and an influence utterly different 
from the spirit and influence which this sort 
of thing What building 
churches, preaching. and gcing through our 


fosters / are we 
ceremonies for/” 

In the same way it seems to me pertinent 
to ask whether we teachers do not sometimes 


lose sight of the ultimate purpose while we 
are seeking some immediate results. 
Let us stop and ask once more the cld, old 
What is it for, this schooling, this 
What do we desire the ultimate 


question. 

education / 
I think we shall agree that our 
to promote beautiful 


result to be? 
purpese is simply this: 
lives, that is. lives that are industrious and 
useful and efficient, but free from hurry and 
fret. We instil the spirit 


Matthew Arnold speaks of in his fine scnnet, 


want to which 


“One lesson. Nature. let me learn of thee— 


Of teil unsevered from tranquility.” 
IT think this lesson of work with tran- 
quility. ef industry witheut fret, is one which 
we teachers need to take to heart in this age. 
It is an anxious, fretful. overweeningly am- 
We have coined and glorified the 


“hustle.” 


bitious age. 


u2zly word Perhaps cthers times 
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he were so. IT do not know. But we all know 
of that there is nething that is fine or beautiful, 
leit q or that makes for noble character. in the 
ert -pirit embedied in the word “hustle.” If we 
nl wish to beget in pupils the spirit of a_ fine 
4 @ md noble character, we can not accomplish 
el @ this in any spirit of rush and hurry and fret. 
Giive me the teacher of calm manner, of quiez 
dy § lienity: and woe be, I say, to the superm- 
e:- @ tendent or principal who imposes upon her 2 
the & program which she can net carry out in her 
er TR tive or six hours without undue haste. 
ich @ Have we not been in school-rooms where we 
j felt the atmesphere of nervousness and haste 7 
ua Alas, are not most of our schcol-rooms, with 
le our relentless schedules and our multiplicity 
g- & of studies, permeated with this atmosphere / 
m & We are happily far more careful than our 
ly precursors were about having a purer phy- 
in @ sical air in our school-rcoms. I am = not so 
oo @ sure that our spiritual air is as wholesome as 
of theirs was. I knew a one-room log scheol- 
house, where there was the minimum of pro- 
eram. and I vow IT had rather a child of mine 
should attend to-day that back-woods school 
than many a well-equipped graded room that 
T have seen since. To was about to sav that of 
e 
1 
s 7 
ec 4 
r & — 
( 
| § iniietimniomtt 
| From 


“What is it / 
where do they come / 
3 Surely it’s too late or too early for boarding 


<chools 7° 


Where are they going? 
A boarding school ? 


These. and many other questions were asked 
by the many travellers on the morning of 
August 9tli in the Staunton station. Our twen- 
tv-one prize girls were returning from a ten 
lav short course at the Harrisonburg Normai 
-<chool. 

The answer came as the girls sang softly 


q YW 


wav of “gocd-bve™: 


“Hurrah 


course all depends upon the character of the 
teacher at the but not so. A 
good deal depends upon the pressure put upon 
and 


dlesk : this is 


and = superintenpdents 


know that we 


her by boards 


principals. I must have sys- 
tem, but for heaven's sake. in dealing with 
human souls let us have as little as possible. 
This question of uneasiness and rush and 
hustle in educaticn was breught to my mind 
forcibly during the past summer while visit- 
ing a number of summer schools.  L could 
not keep from wondering, as I saw teachers 
hurrying from class to class, or scurrying to 
seme lecture, whether the whole lot of them 
had not better be resting scmewhere in quiet- 
ness, Where they might be “inviting their 
souls.” T knew all the good things that can 
in favor of summer-schooly, T have 


IT am only 


be said 
been in them for twenty vears. 
wondering if the thing is net perhaps being 
overdone, if many a teacher who attends sum- 
mer-schools had net better be quietly resting. 

For, to come back to the question with 
which we began, that is. what is it all fer, I 
ask again, can we get the highest. best  re- 
sults by any spirit of haste or rush or pres- 


sure / 


CANNING CLUB GIRLS AT HARRISONBURG 


Splendid Success of Summer Work at the Valley Normal School 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent for Home Demonstration Work 


for the Scuthern G. C, ©, 
hurrah. 
kor the G. C. C 
Head: heart: and health at her command 
Well try, we'll try to make the best better.” 


hurrah, 


. We pledge our hand 


All people knew the tune of “Dixie” but 
none recognized the words. 

Then 
no more singing, just a jolly wholesome set of 


the girls quietly boarded the train, 


school girls all the way to Richmond, from 
which point they scattered to their homes. 





c 


Phat the Canning Club is a definite part ot 
life ane 
mionstrated this 
a Shert Course at the Harrisonburg 


Our Count educational svstemy Was 


fully cle ~tunmer, “The plan 


of having 


Notmal School for the firs prize of the county 
Was stigee-ted, At) first) the county agents 
didnt see how thes could eet all that 
meney. it When the inatter was men- 


tiene. 1th the home counties anal virls anil 


parents grew so enthusiastic, several agents 
wrote. “My girl will go if T send her myself.” 
No one hac to lo that, however, for the people 
and the C. & QO. 


routes 


responded enthusiastically. 
co-operated by giving girls along its 
passes, and the thing Was ec mplished. 


twenty-two live 


The evening of July 31, 
girls reached Harrisonburg and until they left 
at T ALM. August 9th. they had not a slow 
minute. In classes from S A. M. till 5 P.M. 
after supper games and stories on the lawn, 
sounds like a busy tiresome week. but as one 
girl expressed it, “IT never was in classes so 
long and Jearned so much, but it doesn’t seem 


like school. T learn and don’t know I’m study- 


ing. 

A short course in cooking was elven soup, 
vegetables, salad. meat. bread and dessert 
were served. and the value of each was ex- 


plained ina practical way. On Saturday a 
lunch was served to a group of girls, and les- 
sons in laying and serving table were given, 
for those 


as well as lessons in table manners 


who ate. 

finished the pretty 
pink and blue chambray dresses to be used as 
“Canning Club Dresses for Public Demonstra- 


In Sewing Class many 


tions.” 


[ue--ons were also elven in basket makina, 
*( inposition covers, to meet spec- 


Poultry lessons, Na- 


designing for 
inl need in the werk. 
ture lessons. preserving. jelly making. etc were 
also elven, 

Tewards the end of the week. each girl was 
asked to write a composition on seme phase 
of the werk. This was te develop her power 
of expression. The best of these compositions 
will be u-ed as a bulletin to be issued by the 
Norma! this Fall. This fact 
the girls to do their best. for each is anxious 


Shoe] urged 


te have a composition in print. 
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in the minds of the virls this course was 
the biggest thing that has come to them in 
the Canning Club work, but back of it all 
is the development of the girl and parents to 
Inake such a thing pes-ible—the education of 
the people at large along Canning Club lines. 
Kvery county in which we have werk was 
represented, save three. i.e. Chesterfield. 
Tazewell and Culpeper, and we hope to have 
thei next 

The summer work is developing splendidly, 


Vear. 


three of the third and fourth vear girls are 
eliploved as assistants to county workers and 


people are feeling there is a future in it. The 
oldest county worker, Halifax, is the mo-t en- 
thusiastic, with its three hundred and_ five 


(305) girls, and women in Canning. Poultry, 
Garden and  Tlome Clubs, 
They are looked after by the County Agents 
with three assistants this vear. and a promise 
she was 


Demonstration 


for more help next vear, because 
forced to turn away girls and women this 
vear, for fear she could not take care of them 
during very busy summer season, 

The number of our twelve months werkers 
is increasing. County Superintendents are 
asking for our co-operation in the teaching 
of industrial work in schools in the county 
and developing Canning Club work in spring 
and summer, 

The methers of the girls and other home 
Inakers are urging that they too be given an 
cepportunity and so “The Home Demonstra- 
tion Work” is started, and mothers are meet- 
ing in our counties to discuss plans for bet- 
saving devices, water in 


ter homes. laber 


homes, ete, The workers are no longer known 


as Canning Club Agents. but clgents for 
Tlome Demonstration Work. 
The work is here to stay. It has grown 


into every part ef eur country life, church. 


home and school. We are here to co-operate 
with teachers and if possible help to make 
each country school a vital part of community 
life. Call en us and we will de what we can. 
if the her We not 
he satisfied until we are able to respond to 


till we have en- 


teacher does part. will 


every eall that comes to us, 


every eall that eomes to us, till we have ell 


tered every county and every country school 








is 
lh 


I] 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


A Suggestion to the Grade Teacher about Songs and Games 


Conducted by FLORENCE C. BAIRD, Music Director Radford State Normal 


Any subject: which develops the intellect, 
the ear the eve, the teuch., the physical na- 
ture, the memory: the observation, the atten- 
tive and retentive powers: which vives kee 
pleasure through its pursuance, alds «ciscip- 
line and raises the moral tene of an entire 
school must surely be considered from an eco- 
nomic standpoint if from no other a most im- 
portant subject to include in the daily pro- 
eran of our graded schools. 

Music does all ef this, 
sides of a child’s nature than dees any other 


It develops mere 


one subject. 

That music is needed and neglected in the 
public schools of Virginia ana many other 
States is a recognized and undisputed fact. 

That the large majority of our grade teacn- 
ers are net, or do not consider themselves pre- 
pared to teach this subject is likewise recog- 
nized, 

The very erroneous idea seems to be abroad 
in the Jand to the effect that music is intended 
for a few gifted fortunates and that no one 
except a talented trained musician should un- 
dertake to teach it. 

As a result of this misconception there are 
many schools in which there is absclutely no 
singing, 

The important question then seems to be 
not whether music should be taught in the 
public schoels of Virginia—thoughtful educa- 
tors agree that it should be—but. how mueh 
ean the grade teacher de—who does not fee! 
competent and who is already Jaden with a 
Inultiplicity of duties. 

The teacher who can do no more. ¢an give 
her grade or grades the benefit of some goed, 
healthful, pleasure-giving songs. 

No song becomes permanently popular 
Which is net a good song, so all popular songs 
must be classed as goed. The fact that thev 
have survived and. still survive is. sufficient 
evidence that they possess unauestioned merit. 


A committee was appointed a year or two 


ago, by the National Board of Supervisors 
to select a number of gocd song, appropriate 
for the children and young people of America 
to learn and easy to be taught. These songs, 
eighteen in niuunber, have been put into beok 
form and can be had for 5 cents the copy trom 
C. ©. Birehard Pub... Besten. 

A hist of these scngs is given below to en 
courage teachers in the public school- to use 
them. As can be seen, they are all or very 
nearly all, well known. 

“Ainerica.” “Star Spangled — Banner.” 
“Dixie.” “Home Sweet Home.” “Auld Lang 
Syvnew “Old Folks at Home.” “Old Kentucky 
Home.” “How Can I Leave Thee?”, “Sweec 
and Low.” “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
ves.” “Nancy Lee.” “Annie Laurie.” “Row 
Your Beat” (round), “Levely Evening” 
(round), “The Minstrel Boy.” “Capital 
Ship.” “Flow Gently Sweet Afton.” “Love's 
Old Sweet Song.” 

Ameng other songs known to most grown- 
ups and which can be used in the grades for 
that reason as well as fer the reason that they 
are Wholesome and are sung with delight by 
children, may be mentioned: 

“Jingle Bells.” “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party.” “Long. Long Ago.” “Once T Got Into 
a Boat.” “Juanita.” “There’s Music in the 
Air” “Littl Brown Church.” “Sailing.” 
“Holy Night.” “Geod Night Ladies.” “Old 
Black Joe.” 

Any of the songs mentioned can be used 
to advantage In a cne-rcom scheol or in a 
scheol where grades are combined, 

The emphasis is usually placed on the 
primary grades, while the intermediate and 
upper grades are neglected. 

Bovs will sing these songs. as well as the 
girls, and this is very important. 

Another wholesome and popular way of 
teaching musie is through musical games. 
Such games as:—*Jolly Old Miller.” “M+ 
Mecther and Father Were = Trish.” or, “We 
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Have a New Pig in the Parlor.” *John Brown 
Had a Little Indian” -A Hunting We Will 
(ro. “Round and Round the Village” are a 
source of real pleasure and furnish also a 
mode of entertainment at social gatherings. 


The school in which pupils are the happiest 


EDUCATION 


is the school in which the best discipline is 
maintained and the best work accomplished. 
Try the effect of songs and musical games. 
You will find that tired bodies and minds will 
become rested and stimulated. 


THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT AND MEDICAL SCHOOL INSPECTION 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M. D., Assistant State Health Commissioner 


DIAGNOSIS Vs, TREATMENT. 

The State Board of Health's efforts to estab- 
lish the facts regarding the need for medical 
Inspection in Virginia have now approached 
the stage where diagnosis must give way to 
treatment, 

As the good doctor goes among his people, 
it is not the normal and healthy man that at- 
Whose ills re- 


tracts his attention, but those 


quire his professional care. 
TROUBLE SEEKERS 
The attitude of the Board of Tlealth toward 


conditions found the the 
counties where its inspectors have gone has 


non s schools in 


heen that of the doctor—the nermal and tiie 
beautiful bas been less its coneern than the 
abnormal and unattractive. The inspectors 


then as trouble seekers have reported little 
else than trouble. The improved conditions 
therefore of to-day as contrasted with these 


of vesterday will not receive the mention they 
This is a fault 


function 


deserve in the reports issued, 
inherent in the doctors diagnostic 
and must be accepted yy those responsible for 
the Improvements with such calmness as mav 
be mustered. 

\ RESPONSIBLE PARENT 
Fellowing diagnosis. however. unless the pa- 


tient be utterly incurable. comes treatment 


and eventual cure. School inspection in Vir- 
gimia having that 
treatment must be applied or chronic invalid- 
Theueh the State Board of 


revealed so much is bad, 


ism may result, 


Health has acted as the doctor in this case. 
upon the Superintendents of the 
State rests the duty of administering the 


Division 
remedies. They are upon the ground always 
and, as the father of the family, so to speak, 
must look to the ways and means of carrying 


out the dector’s advice. 


THE BALD FACTS 


The following comparative statistic-. which 
are simply an abridgment of a table that will 
appear in a later publication of the State 
Board of Health, gives facts showing a mor- 
hid condition which ought to spur to action 
every man and woman who has even remotely 
nad anvthing to do with our schools. 
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By the showing of these figures. medical 
school inspection for the country passed from 
the realm of speculation and theory to that 


of a pressing. present problem. 
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CONTRASTING CONDITIONS 

The great cities of the country having had 
the facts for a long time have organized to 
meet the needs revealed. The great improve- 
ment in the physical and mental status of the 
‘ity child is shown as the result. 

The school men in country districts in in- 
creasing numbers are now asking themselves 
“Shall those under our charge centinue to rest 
under handicaps which city school authori- 
ties have removed?” In other words, shall 
2» per cent of Virginia childhood have ad- 
vantages which 75 per cent lack / 


A PUBLIC DEMAND 


With figures at hand challenging the ac- 
tivity of every man and weman of social im- 
pulse in the State, the school superintendent 
must move or the vis-a-tergo of the social con- 
science will begin its steam roller action with 
disastrous effects. The assumption that any 
ountry district in Virginia is not in need of 
schoel inspection will no longer hold. 

ACUTE 


WIDESPREAD AND 


Orange and Albemarle Counties in the cen- 
ter of the State, Loudoun and Alexandria in 
the north. York and Warwick in the east and 
Washington in the southwest all confirm in 
startling figures the great physical need of the 
country child. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that he is a blind reactionary who 
fails to take the lesson to heart for his sec- 
tion by planning for better things. 

The city superintendent who does not face 
~quarely the problem of his defective and 
backward children is an anomaly. The coun- 
try superintendent not likewise 
recognize the relation of the physical to the 
and intellectual 
an scarcely be said to have his face to the 


who dees 


imental and act accordingly. 
ruture, 


AN OVERBURDENED MAN 


who has had to deal with 
iocls in the country can fail to realize the 


No one, however, 


problems facing the division 
superintendent. The-e difficulties 
cluttered up his path and so obscured his view 
that the sub-standard child has received but 


But now in the light of the 


tremendcus 
have 70 


scant attention. 
figures above presented the excuse “I did not 
know” will no lenger hold. The problems of 
an increasing school population, insufficiently 
housed, complicated with financial embarrass- 
ment and the problem of the 
poorly paid and oftentimes inefficient teacher, 
are enough, even were they all, to furnish ex- 
cuse for the lack of initiative along medical 
inspection lines. These difficulties are ad- 
mitted, but admitted only as part extenuation 
for seeming blindness and lack of interest in 
the physical welfare of the growing child. 


consequent 


FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSES 


Educators must hark back continually to 
the real purpose of education if they would 
keep their perspective amid the innumerable 
details and distractions of their daily duties. 

Since the whole end and aim of true educa- 
tion is to build beys and girls, men and wo- 
men into useful citizens, and since the great- 
est usefulness to the Commonwealth is predi- 
cated upon physical well-being, the problem 
of the physical well-being of the school child 
must take precedence over or have at least an 
equal place with the mental aspects of his 
training. 

What shall it prefit a man if he gain the 
whole world of knowledge and lose the ply- 


sical ability to use it for good ¢ How mav a 


weakling succeed as a farmer? Who wants 
a consumptive clerk or stenographer? Who 
wishes to employ a grouchy dyspeptic? What 


chance for the same job has a thin and pale 
individual against a robust and healthy leok- 
ing personality? A young man who cannot 


see well cr hear well or enunciate well 


must give place in competition with the fellow 
Physically straight voung men and 
women begin the race of life without handi- 


who ean. 


cap while the physically imperfect, compelled 
to gain their liveliheod under the same con- 
ditions. must compete with the odds all against 
them. 





oO bhik 


DISTORTED PURPOstH 


W hich 


The school fit childhood 


and vouth for running this race, and yet by 


purports to 


neglect of deficiencies 


these 


preventing pli sical 


allows erowing burdens to become 
heavier and heavier is nullifving in large de- 
yree its reason for being and is, at the very 
least, conniving at the production of substan- 
dard citizenship. In nine-tenths of the coun- 


ties, this condition obtains. It is not believed 
that the division superintendents of schools 
of Virginia, among the hardest worked aud 
poorest paid of public servants even though 
they be, will voluntarily let this state of things 
continue indefinitely. 
rive WHEAT 


AND ThOW 


The need being demonstrated and the will 
to meet the need being taken for oranted, the 
question inevitably obtrudes itself, 
the with the 
mana 4 Effective school Inspect 1 n in city or 


How may 
need he met resources at com- 
couUntrY comprehends the two logically insep- 
arable divisions of /uspection and correction, 
and anv plan looking towards the first must 
co-mncidentalls take into aceount the second, 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Conditions are such in the country that the 
city organization of inspecting physician an: 
visiting school nurse is not generally feasible. 
The country must be satisfied at first with one 
Financial 
and other practical considerations offer de- 


or the other of these, rarely both. 


cided bars to the establishment of a complete 


dual system in the beginning. Local physi- 


Clan Inspectors, however careful they are, may 


excite jealousy and suspicion among other 


physicians and their patrons when they at- 


tempt to advise corrective measures in ehil- 
dren outside their own clientele. 
rHE BEST WAY OUT 

in order to meet the issue without delay, 


the installation of Visiting 


The 


an experienced 


Hiurse offers the most practical solution. 
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hiurse combines more of the elements needed 
than can possibly be furnished by the physi- 
clin alone, 


She can inspect) for nearsightedness and 


deafnes-. for enlarged ton-ils and bad teeth. 
for malnutrition, anaemia and skin eruptions 
as Well as the average physician can, and a 
plivsical investigation which comprehends 
these points locates nine-tenths of all remoy- 
able ailments and is good inspection. 

These conditiens she reports to the parents 
and to the family physician of the child for 


In addi- 


tion, she can gO TO the homes of all without 


such action as they may deem best. 


prejudice and advise and help as to the ways 
and means to get defects removed. 
Pie INDISPENSABLE ADJUNCT 

The neighborhood physician ean always he 
depended pen to help: he must help if the 
best work is to result. The nurse simply sus- 
pects disease. upon the dector or dentist rests 
She. 


however, fellowing the diagnosis, keeps the 


the duty of diagnosis and correction, 


ease in mind and sees that poverty, and care- 
little as 
pessible to keep substandard children forever 


lessness and ignorance operate as 


helow par. 


4 TEACHER PAR EXCELLENCE 


She is simply another teacher—a travelling 


teacher of 


practical hygiene, whose main 
school reom is in the homes of the patrons 
and whose lectures are simple, friendly talks 


hest to 


overcome the difieulties in the wav oft everv 


on how to prevent disease and how 


handicapped child. 
{1 CHALLENGE 
I~ it net possible to secure this additional 
teacher’ Isn't it worth while to go after the 


the field ? 
county has done this. for with the help of a 


money to put her in Loudoun 


combination of county erganizations and the 
backing of the school authorities and private 


individuals, the money has been raised and 
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ihe nurse begins werk with the opening of 
the coming session. 

Albemarle County has raised a considerable 
um to the same end and will also seen begin 
real corrective work along the same lines as 
Loudeun. What these counties have done and 
ive doing. others may de, and in the accom- 
lichinent ef this forward -tep. the division 

permtendent must take the lead, 


A STRONG HELPER 


The State Board of Health stands ready to 
help with advice and counsel and with the 
active aid of iis officials as far as its resources 
Will not the State school men 
put this further crown on Virginia's eduea- 
T trust they will. 


will permit, 


tional advancement 7 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


; VISITS TO THE SUMMER NORMALS 
2 The month of July was spent largely in 
a inxiting the Summer Normal Schcols. and by 


this means we had the excellent opportunity 
of discussing our work with about four thou 
sand teachers. At each school we found that 
those in charge had well prepared the way 
for our visit by having the work of this Asso- 
ciation explained to the teachers. so that it 
was very easy for us to secure the best atten- 


3 tion of these student teachers, as we informed 
. them of our plan ef co-operation. Many of the 
teachers were fortunate enough to have a good 
working League in their school. and several 
tindred mere ef these who did not have a 
League pledged themselves to organize one 
this session. We sincerely hope this promise 
vill be faithfully kept by all who made it. 
every schcol should have a good League, and 
ihe teacher who is progressive enough to or- 
re sanize and encourage such a League. will ac- 
Cuiplish greater results in her work. and 
ven this sessien comes to a close the patrons 
Will he eager to have such a teacher returned. 
4 From our observation of the personnel of 
4 the teachers attending the Normals this vear, 


ve feel sure that the State has a larger num- 
er of teachers than ever before who want to 


] 


really It is the desire 


f this Asseciation to help these teachers in 


sneceed in their work, 


their effort and if they will assist us in reach- 
ug the patrons ef their sehoels, we can do 


ema splendid service. So we are most ear- 


etly pleading with this great body ef pub- 





lic school instructors to organize the patrons 
of their school and put them in touch with 
this cerganization. Why not make this the 
banner vear for the number of new leagues 
erganized 4 Teachers, by your help this can 
be done. 

Between visits to the Nermal Schools, 
time was found to attend a few Farmers In- 


some 


stitutes, and every visit was thoroughly en- 
joved. At each meeting we found a_ large 


company of farmers, who seemed eager to 
learn how they might raise better crops and 
improve conditions in the rural sections. It 
was a very great pleasure to hear some ot 
our best Farm Demonstration Agents and V. 


ee < 


ers. 


men faithfully instructing these farm- 
And it was our pleasure to urge tiese 
farmers to make the most of this advice by 
organizing a School and Civic League, so they 
might meet regularly to discuss their preb- 
lems and ntilize the instruction they had re- 
ceived, 

We are pleased to learn that our Associa- 
tion has the hearty suppert of the men who 
are working with the farmers, It is cur de- 
sire to have the farmers of the State to know 
more of our work, for we feel sure that when 
they do understand it. they will realize how 
necessary it is to ferm a League and = co-on- 
erate with us for the improvement of sciioot, 
farm, social and civie life. 

On July 29th. it was our pleasure to at- 
tend the meeting ef Division Superintendents 


at Lynchburg. We feund these leaders in 
the school system = eagerly discussing and 
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faithfully planning the work oft the Comin’ 
session. and we might add that this was being 
done in spite of the fact that the heat was 


intense and the “Mevies” wide open. 


Through the courtesy of our energetic State 


Superintendent. we had a splendid oppor- 


tunity to discuss our work with the Superin- 


tendents, and we were greatly pleased to 


learn that they are in such hearty accord with 
us. As a resulc of this visit we received quite 


a number of League reports from counties 


that we had not been able to hear from be- 
fore. It is not our desire to overload the 
superintendents with unnecessary tasks but 


itis through them that we hope to reach the 
We 


are trving to help these school men to reach 


schools where our work is most needed. 
and areuse the patrons and tax pavers, that 
they may rally to the great school sVstem of 
the State. 

We believe that by working tegether, with 
a thorough understanding of each other's pur- 
poses. splendid results may be aceomplshed. 


LOOKING ATIEAD 


Werk on our annual report is progressing 
rapidly. and the material will soon be in the 
hands of the printer. In this report of the 
vear’s work we hope all of our leagues, as 
will find encouragement for 
creater efforts this session. 


well as teachers, 
Splendid results 
were accomplished during the past vear, as 
the summary. by counties, of the League work 
done, will show. This report will de sent to 
anv one for the asking. 

The new Bulletin. which will soon be ready 
to xend out. will be chock full of information, 
that patrons will want. 
Tt will tell how to organize a League: present 


manv teachers and 


a complete constitution and by-laws: enumer- 


ate the duties of the officers and committees: 


give an account of some things that were 
done by live leagues last vear: offer many 


helpful suggestions for this vear: tell vou 
where to secure helps and information about 
many subjects and will olive a long list of 
sneakers for public meetings. We want this 
Bulletin te be well distributed over the State. 
and trust that it will be used by many in the 


organization of new leagues, for with the in- 
formation it vives any teacher or interested. 
progressive patron can proceed with the or- 
ganization of a League. Write for a copy of 
the Bulletin, it is free. 

SCILOOL THE WANDS OF THE 


THE JOURNAL IN 


PATRON 


The teachers have for a long time realized 
the value of the Journan in their work, but 
so far the patrons have not been reading the 
JourNaL or any other educational publica- 
tion. Now we feel it is high time that the 
man who supports the school should know 
more about its work and accomplishments and 
co this end we desire to have a large number 
of patrons as regular readers of the Journat. 
This periodical always contains some good 
rending matter for the patrons, the reading 
of which would cause the patron to take a 
Our 


issue, as 


greater interest in the school. Associa- 


tion has an article in each well as 


reports from successful Leagues, which wit 
vive suggestions to other Leagues for future 
work. So every League in the State should 
take the Journan to keep in touch with the 
work that is being done. and we trust that 
the teachers will help us to place a cepy in at 
least one home in each community. 

The plan is just this: Mr. Everett. the Edi- 
tor, has agreed to send the JournaL to any 
patron, this vear, for seventy-five cents—and 
A League can sub- 
have it to the President or 


Tf the school has no League then 


that is just cost price. 
scribe and sent 
Secretary. 
the teacher should strive the harder to get one 
or more patrons to subseribe., in order to let 
us help the teacher to secure a League for her 
We letters to the 


Leagues urging them to subscribe, and here 


school. are sending out 
make this appeal to every teacher who reads 
this at least 


seriber. For in so doing he will secure 


sub- 
the 
influence of a splendid neriodical in 


article to trv to get one 


oreat 
support of lis work. 
REPORTS 


Asa number of teachers will he looking for 
<ugeestions for League work right at the be- 








Wenning of the session, we give here reports 
‘rom a few Leagues that may contain just 
© suggestion wanted, You will find the re- 
TH vcris interesting and it will be worth your 
me to read each one carefully. 


Portsmouth, Va., May 1, 1915. 
o-operative Education Association, Richmond, Va.: 
We are enclosing herewith report of the Green 
Street School and Home Improvement League, this 
vas delaved on account of the illness of the acting 
secretary and illness in the family of the president. 
A monthly “Visitor’s Day” to take the place of 
‘he yearly ‘Patrons’ Day” was instituted at the De- 
ember meeting. This day is to be observed from 
ne to three o'clock each League day. The real 
bjiect of this day is to give the patrons an oppor- 
‘unity to see just how the child is taught each day, 
0 special preparation having been made, work just 
s it is handed in by pupil is placed on exhibition. 
Money raised, other than dues, is as follows: 
‘andy, $500; Valentine party, $16.77; May festival, 
toial, $71.77. 

The Emergency Cabinet has been re-stocked with 
he necessary supplies, 

\ very pretty milk pitcher and sugar bowl were 
lcnated to the League by Miss Mary Daugherty, who 


is much interested in the League, although not a 
ember. 
Heslth Day’ was observed on the 10th of March. 


\ large crowd was present and a nice program ar- 
= ranged, the readings and songs were in keeping with 
the day. The League awarded a prize to Miss Marion 
Williams for the best essay on “The Prevention of 
Tuberculosis.” There was an address on ‘Co-opera- 


tion” (in order to keep down diseases) by Dr. Vernon 
Brocks City Health Officer; an address on “Teeth” 
by Dr. Alexander Hatton, Medical Inspector of 
schools; an address by Mr. H. A. Hunt, Superintend- 
ent of City Schools. He warmly commended the 
observance of “Health Day.” The School Board, 
through its president, was invited to attend this 


eeting. There were twelve essays sent to the State 
organization. 
We consider the greatest help to the League has 
een through the visiting committees. About four 
indred and seventy-five (475) patrons have been 
iid social visits; since these visits the meetings 
ave been much more largely attended; the interest 
iis been greater in every way, and the members 
ave been more closely drawn together. The mem- 
ers work well together and each one seems glad to 
her part. 
We are enclosing herewith one dollar for the ex- 
usion of the League work. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIE G. ROSSER (MRS. R. A.), President. 
ADELAIDE B. JOHNSON, Acting Secretary. 


xs & 
ALTAVISTA LEAGUE 


\t the beginning of the school term of 1914-1915 
League petitioned the Schoo! Board to furnish 


f two primary rooms with suitable desks for young 

3 dren, and offered to pay the interest on the pur- 

: se price if the desks were bought on time: as a 

: lt the young children have been comfortably 

4 ed for the first time since the organization of 
hool, 
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The League secured a series of entertainments 
from the Radcliffe Bureau last fall. We received no 
financial returns from these entertainments, but we 
believe they were uplifting in their influence and 
pcinted the way for better things in the future. 

A committee of teachers was appointed to confer 
with the landscape gardener for the Southern Rail- 
way Company, and they secured a promise from her 
to put a hedge along the railrcad in front of the 
school building and also to plant trees at suitable 
places. She further offered to park the lots near the 
centre of town according to plans drawn by the 
League. 

The patrons of the High School department pay 
the fee of $1.00 per pupil, which is used for labora- 
tory equipment and other improvements; the teach- 
ers and pupils have given entertainments from which 
considerable sums have been raised for school im- 
provement work. 

Since our last report the town council voted $1,000 
for the improvement of the school building. This 
is not claimed by the League, but is reported as com- 
munity work. 

At the February meeting of the League it was 
decided to offer prizes to the children of the Audubon 
Chapter for erecting bird boxes and attracting de- 
sirable birds to them. 

MRS. L. A. McCUTCHEON, President. 
MRS. J. R. CARR, Secretary. 


s&s S & 


Franktown, Virginia, May 10, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. Binford: 
I am sending you a picture of a little school 


“shack” which you visited, and in which you organ- 
ized a Civic League two years ago last March. | am 
also sending you one of the present school of Ford, 
which is the outcome of that visit and organization. 

As you have visited both schools you know some 
of the improvements made in the last two years. 
The patrons gave five hundred dollars toward the 
establishment of the building. They have now not 
cnly two well built, well iighted, and properly venti- 
lated school rooms, but also, an excellent auditorium 
with elevated floor, roomy stage, and seating capacity 
of cover two hundred. It is the pride of the com- 
munity. Last year the Junior League assumed the 
responsibiity of paying for the new piano. This 
they are doing by means of entertainments, and the 
like. 

We had several “dig up. as well as “clean up,” 
days last term and the term before, but there is still 
quite a good deal to be done to get the grounds up 
to our ideal. One enterprizing patron has promised 
to cultivate the ground this summer to get the soil 
ready for the sowing of grass in the fall. 

Thus you see the people of the little community 
of Ford are making their school a social center. IT 
thank vou for helping us do this. 

Sincerely, 
(MISS) LOCHIE 


s -& 


MOSS. 


Bridgewater, Virginia, May 22, 1915. 
Co-operative Education Association, Richmond, Va.: 
As this is our first report and we're quite new to 
the business, I fear this will not be a very satis- 
factory report. 
When the League was Organized, there was money 
in bank to pay toward the cement walk and some 
over. There have been over two hundred dollars 


spent this year in improvements on the grounds and 
water fountains alone costing $105.00 


building, the 
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and the trees with froper boxing $17.43, besides the 
cement walk and other minor detiils. 
Work was given as well as money, 
Very respectfully, 
Set retary 


x % a 


LEAGUE WORK OF DUNLROOKE HIGH SCHOOL 

In the summer of 1908S while the contagion of high 
school building was sweeping the State from north 
to south, and east to west, it mightily took hold of 
the Dunbrooke people. They conceived the idea that 
the education of their children could not be depended 
upon in the inadequate one-room schools, but their 
hope was in consolidation and construction of a high 
schoo! consequently they banded themselves to- 
gether and tock upon themselves this task. With 
about half assistance of the school board, a_ two- 
story, four-roomed house was completed—the patrons 
themselves did a good part of the carpenter work 

At this time the patrons had not organized into 
a League, but during the first session a senior Civic 
League was organized and it has been in existence 
ever though re-organizing each year. The 
League at itself to work and painted the 
exterior and rocf of the school and in addition to 
this, it spent sixty dollars in completing the interior 
and in construction of cloak rooms. 


since, 


once set 


ROCCO ATION 


From this time on, things worked silently and 
smoothly until the session of 1915-14. Though not 
many meetings were held during this period, the 
League was ever ready and willing to help the school 
officials and teachers at their call—the members b 
lieve in “talking little and déing much.” 

Last session of 1913-14, a Junior League combined 
with a literary society was organized, but before 
organizing several girls of the high school depart 
ment pledged themselves for the payment of a piano 
which they bought on installment plan. Up to date 
all the installments have been paid and there re 
mains only one more payment of $28.00, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1915 

On last February, the Junior League employed a 
painter who painted and grained the wood work and 
murescoed the walls of the interior of the schoo! 
It also bought 1% acres of land, 5% dozen song books 
scholar’s monthly report books, basket balls, base 
balls, and other little things. 

On* the second day of March, 1914. gloom hovered 
over the community, the high school melted before 
the flames of a fire fanned by a terrific March wina, 
but hardly before the surrounding communities 
heard of the accident, and while the smoke was ris 
ing from the ashes, some twenty-five or thirty men 
and school boys were constructing a new building, 
and within five days this shanty structure was com 
pleted and alive with school children. 


DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Conducted by ALGAR WOOLFOLK, President 


middle of November 
the attention of the teachers will be constantly 
called to the 1915 meeting of the 
State Association, which will be held Thanks- 


giving 


Krom now until the 


annual 


at Richmond im conjunction with the 


Association of School Superintendents, the 
Co-operative Education Asseciation and the 
School Trustees Association. 

that this 


conference will be the largest in our histe ig 


There 1s every reason to believe 


Richmond, which is the logical place for a 
State meeting of such magnitude, is expected 
to make the mest excensive preparations fer 
that it has vet 
attendance of nearly three theusand is antici- 


entertainment made, since an 
pated, 


Plans are not as yet sufficiently well de- 
veloped for any statement concerning the op- 
portunities for enjoyment to be offered visit- 
ing teachers, or concerning the program. It 
Association 
campaien for 


widely all 


iS the purpose ot the to eonduet 


ao vigoreus attendance and to 


advertise fentures of the Conven- 


tion. In due 


time. probably the Ist ef No- 


vember, there will be sent to each member of 


the Association a pamphlet containing 


tentative pregram, information concerning 


railroad rates, ete 

In order that our conference may be as 
large and successful as it deserves, the hearty 
co-operation of all the edueaticnal ferces of 
the Siate is requested. Our Division Super- 


rr cal 


especially urged to render the valuable assist- 


intendencs and association officers are 
ance they have heretofere so generously given, 
This ean be done most effectively by prompt 
organization in cur cliies and ceunties, by 
electing delegates and sending in required re 

or an association to be accredited th 
should be loth to 


Treasurer George W. Guy. Hampton, Va.. and 


ports. 


dues sent by November 
an er@pnization repert sent to Secretary , 


H. Binford., Richmond. Va. 
PRIZES OFFERED BY 


TITE ASSOCTATION 


Th the January issue of the Jor RNA. A 


anneuncement Was made of prizes offered } 
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Association to rural schools for various 


re ms of improvement, the following points 
the § cing considered : Improvements to grounds, 
vi ding. furniture and equipment: libraries; 
. expended funds in bank, ete. 
ned & Phe response to this offer has net come up 
ne fo) eXpectations, so the time limit for submit- 
on mm Tine such reports has been extended till No- 
oa ember ist. 19ts. All schools desiring to 
pm § ompete for these prizes, the value of which 
uz . inve from 810.00 to $25.00. will send in 
ind § ely reports to Mr. J. HE. Binferd., Secretary, 
rs hamber of Commerce Building. Richmond, 
dse 5 Vil. 
red MIE LOCAL ASSOCIATION HONOR ROLL 
re 
na, lnder the direction of State Treasurer, 
8 ceorge W. Guy. Hampton, Va., there will be 
en conducted this vear the usual competition 
veer local teachers associations for a place 
m the Membership Honer Rell of the Asso- 
ation. Any county or city organization re- 
porting to Mr. Guy a paid membership of 100 
er cent of the teaching force, will be en- 
titled to special recognition by the Executive 
Committee. 
. It ix not fully decided what form this recog- 
4pL 


nition shall take, but at all events the per- 
entages made by the differene branch peaies 
he ® will be printed and distributed. The results 
Will also be published in the columns of the 


Journan and especial mention made in the 


7 \s-cclation Quarterly. Tt is likewise possible 
rt that the Tfonor. Roll ef 100 per cent associa- 
. tions. printed in large type. will be placed in 
he EE a conspicuous pesition at the convention head- 
t Narters, 

n, 


The chief obstacle in the way of securing 


hundred per cent membership is not so 
wich a lack of desire by teachers to pay dues, 
One etfect- 


e means utilized by some previously success- 


mtoa lack of svstem in collection. 


il asscciations is for the teachers to author- 
e the collection of this fee by the division 
iperintendent frem the salary due the first 
' November, This may not appeal to some 
wal associations, but it is certainly preduc- 
ve of results and without cost of time and 
ber, At any rate, it is hoped that some 


ee eth 7 wil] he devised hy our division super- 
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intendents and local association officers where- 
by the funds necessary for the existence of 
the State Association can be systematically 
procured and whereby each county and city 
can distinguish itself in the support of a good 


cause. 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEES, 


Since the active intere-t and participation 
in the affairs of an organization by members 
ix cne of the soundest evidences of its vigor 
and surest means of its growth, it is the de- 
ire of the 1915 administration that these who 
have in mind matters which they deem = im- 
portant shall be given an early opportunity 
and urgent invitation to present their views 
to the proper committees. For this reasen is 
a complete list ef all committees to 
The Committee chair- 


inverted 
date by the President. 
men will welcome and courteously entertain 
such suggestions as members at large care to 


submit. 


COMMITTEES OF THE 1915 CONFER- 
ENCE VA. STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCTATTION. 


RESOLUTIONS 


J. Uf. Binford. Chairman, Richmond, Va. 
IF. M. Martin, Petersburg. Va. 
J. C. Johnston. Harrisonburg, Va. 


PLATFORM AND PRINCIPLES 


t. 2B. Fitzpatrick, Chairman. Bristol, Va. 
Julian A. Burruss, Harrisenburg, Va. 

IK. H. Russell, Fredericksburg. Va. 

J.P. MeConnell. Radford. Va. 

M. T. MeManaway. Thillsboro, Va. 


RESOLUTION OF TITANKS 


A. B. Chandler. Chairman, Fredericksburg. 
Va. 

W. R. Bowers. Rural Retreat. Va. 

A, C. Wimler. Waynesboro, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CONSTITUTION 


EK. Hh. Russell. Chairman. Fredericksburg. Va 
Jos. Tf. Saunder-. Richmend. Va. 

J. R. i. Johnston. Franklin. Va. 

Robert Snavely. Roanoke. Va. 
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AUDITING COMMITTEI 


W. HE. Wester. Chairman. Harrisonburg. Va. 

D. EK. MeQuilkin. Reanoke, Va. 

Charles Friend. South Boston. Va. 
COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF PRIZES 


J. EK. Ames. Chairman. Driver. Va. 
Mrs. M. S. Motfett. [lerndon. Va. 
Mis~ Williams. 


Frances Lynuchbure. Va. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


MeConnell, Chairman, Radford. Va, 
Blandford, Driver. Va. 
Miss Mary D. Pierce, Farmville, Va. 


eo 


r. & 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCTPALS.—Meet- 
ing Held at University in June, Reported 
by Secretary D. N. Davidson. 


The Department ef Principals of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers’ Association held a meet- 
ing at the University of Virginia on June 
ith and isth, 1915, 


tions of the State were present and engaged 


Principals from all see- 


in discussions pertaining to the problems and 
duties of school leaders, Much time was de- 
voted to round table talks and apparently 
much geod grew cut cf the exchange of ideas. 
Addresses were made by State Supt. Stearnes, 
Prof. Maphis. Dr. J. M. Page. Supt. Harris 
Hart and Inspector Binford. 

Mr. Maplhis offered for discussion in No- 
the follewing resolution which 


vember, Was 


adopted : 

Resolved. That it is the sense of the Prin- 
eipals’ Conference that colleges should require 
graduation from a four-year high school for 
entrance on certificate, and that conditions im 
Virginia do not now warrant the colleges in 
receiving students from three-vear high 
schools or from the third vear of our four- 
vear high schools. en certificate: 

Resolved. further. That 
ditiens for fully 


the minimum con- 


accredited schools fer col- 


EDUCATION 


lege entrance on certificate should he a nine- 
three teachers | 
properly qualified. including the principal, de- 


months scheol term, at least 
voting all of their time to high school work, % 


and proper laboratery and = physical equip- 


ment. 


The following resclutions were offered by r 
the Committee on Resolutions and adopted by 
the holy : 


the local boards. at 


individual 


That 
any 


Resolved. (1). 
their diseretion in Case, con- 
tract for more than one vear, and that the 
initial salary may net be reduced during the 
period of contract with principals of schouls 
employing four or more teachers, 

(2). That the local trustees should not abro- 
gate any teacher's contract without showing 
just and sufficient cause of failure on the part 
of the teacher to the entire county or CILY 
board of trustees. 

(3). That the 
month before the close of schcol all teachers 


board should notify one 
in their employment whether their services 
will be desired during the next year. 

(4). That a teacher may apply for more 
than one position, but that as soon as he ac- 
cepts an appointment he must withdraw all 
other applications and fulfill his obligations, 
unless the board voluntarily releases him. 

(5). That if the principal has served sue- 
cessfully under the beard, he sheuld be the 
first to be re-emploved and his assistants ap- 
pointed enly upon his recommendation or ap- 
proval, and he should have the power to sus- 
pend any assistant for lack of proper ¢o-op 
eration until the case can be adjusted. 

(6). That Mr. Binferd be requested to pub- 
lish in the first Teachers’ Quarterly of 1915- 
16, a list. by counties and cities, of the name- 
and addresses ef all principals. 

(7). That the Principals 
hold a meeting at the University of Virgini 


Department of 


in 1916 on Thursday and Friday before exami 
nations begin in the Summer School. 

(8). That these resolutions be printed 
the first issue of the Virginia School Journ 
and the Teachers’ Quarterly, respectively. 
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REQUIRED UNITS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


B. Y. TYNER, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Lhe subject of required and eleetive units 
the high school is too broad to be compre- 
ended in a twenty minutes paper, and teo 
ied to be dogmatically outlined for a terri- 
tory so large as a state, or even a county. 
lherefore, what I shall say will be in the light 
f what may be very properly termed a tran- 
tion period in educational thought and prac- 
tice. When we consider that few, if any of 
ihe subjects, now termed fundamental in a 
oh school course of study were so consid- 
ered a century ago, and that many which are 
ow considered very essential were considered 
ot so at all by the educational leaders before 
the beginning of the twentieth century, it be- 
voves us to be sane in our deliberations and 
and 


know.” 


iefrain from absolute dogmatic state- 


Here Benjamin 
Franklin’s policy in diseussicns may well be 


ments such as “I 


profited by. Said he: “I have acquired the 
abit of expressing myself in terms of modest 
liffidence when I advance anything that may 
possibly be disputed, never using the words 
certainly, undoubtedly, or any others that give 


the air of positiveness to an opinion: but 
ither say, ‘I conceive or apprehend a thing 
to be so and so’:—or ‘I imagine it to be so,’ 


is so if I mistaken’. 


| think we are pretty well agreed on the 


or ‘It am not 
relief that every course of study should pro- 
de a good means of communicating thoughts 
one to the other, a practicai method of numer- 
tion. and some knowledge of the growth and 
evelopment of the society of which the stu- 
dent is a part—the relative value. and conse- 
siently, the amount of time that should be 

voted to each, being still a matter of some 
And vet 
ratively new in the course of study in the 


pute, these subjects are com- 

‘h schools and colleges, as will be seen from 
following references : 

reography was the first of the new’subjects 
‘ind its way into the college entrance re- 
rements in 1807. 

of Ten 


nucleus 


Committee 
be the 


the 
should 


nglish—which 
ied to think 


very 


around which the other subjects should clus- 
ter and lend nutrition te—was not recognized 
the 
secondary school and college until well on into 


as an important subject for study in 


the 19th century. Harvard Jed the higher in- 
stitutions in emphasizing its value in IST4. but 
the development of the movement was slow, 
finding itself pretty thoroughly established not 
before 1890 to 1895. 

In Mathematics 
state of affairs. 
entrance by Harvard in 1847, followed by Cor- 
nell in 1868, and by the University of Michi- 
in 1870—while 


find much the 


History was first required for 


we same 


gan modern languages and 
natural sciences were not required for college 


entrance befere 1870. 
HARVARD REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements set forth in the statutes 
for Harvard College. 1642, while not strictly 
adhered to throughout the country generally, 
do form the basis for educational thought and 
procedure—and with slight) variations con- 
tinue till near the opening of the 19th cen- 
tury. The statutes “When anv 
schollar is able to read Tully or’ suchlike 
classical Latin Author extempere. and make 


provide : 


and speak true Latin in verse and prose, with- 
out assistance. and decline perfectly the para- 
digms of nounes and verbes in ye Greeke 
tongue, then may hee bee admitted into ve 
College, nor shall any claim admission before 
such qualifications.” Changes from this stan- 
dard. set, were slow in the making until long 
after the middle ef the 18th century. 

In the decided swing from this old classical 
course. in which Greek and Latin constituted 
the main content. to the present day emphasis 
upon the vocational, trade, and practical in 
our schools, colleges. and universities the dan- 
eer seems to be that we may swing too far: 
and in our eagerness to avoid the dangerous 
rocks of Sevlla we day he swallowed in the 
whirlpeel of Charybdis. While we 
ious for the best. and believe that the field 


are anXx- 


od Pik 


for linprovement practically untimited., 


lve that much of the im- 


Dict t het es rested 


provement may be brought about by a change 


In Puethod of cultivating the old field, and in 


a «liversified activity. rather than in turning 
out the old) field to grow up in weeds and 
pines While we exploit the new and untriel 
lands —prebably to return later to our old 
fields to begin a period of reconstruction, “Be 
hot too «a k to mecept the new. nor vet too 
~low to relingtush the old.” 
DELICATE GROUND 

To am well aware that IT oam treading on 
dangerous ground when I invade the sacred 
precincts of the time honored subjects and 


sav that they should or should net be retained 
A required subjects in the high school course 
of ~tudy,. I meet one person who believes that 
Latin. Greek 


forever be relegated to the regions of oblivion: 


and higher mathematics should 
and the advecate of another theory of what 
the 
have previously al- 


is. good in education—including noted 


conmnission to which J 


licled—immediately takes issue. and says that 
they should come not only in the high school, 
but should be taught also in the Grammar 


the 
And sometimes one is almost tempted 


erades, with rudiments in elementary 
school. , 
to conclude with the old negro preacher who 
the funeral of Aunt 
with that of John, 


a male of the vounger generation. 


undertook to conduet 
Martha. the 
the porter 

After the preliminary 
Unele Jasper. the preacher, proceeded in this 


cook. along 


exercises and prayer, 


fashion: “Now evervbody knows that Aunt 
Martha was a goed Christian who read her 


Bible. ~nid her pravers, Came to church. and 
Aunt Martha 


was the best cook in this citv: and if there‘s 


lived her religion every lay. 
is now astonishin’ 
le angels with the cakes she’s makin’. Aunt 
Martha loved de Lord. and glorified Him, not 
only en Sunday. but in de kitchen every day.” 


kitehen in Heaven, she 


Then the preacher paused. and looking over 
his g@lasses towards the casket of John, the 


“As to de second de- 
And the ser- 


porter. all he sald was, 


hetter.” 


ceased, ile less sald le 
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EDUCATION 
vices closed.— And vet we realize that progress 
ean come only through an exchange of ideas 
and disputation, 

Mr. Dutton. in speaking on the subject of 
education from the social viewpoint, declares 
that four lines of activity should be provided 
for in the course of study : (1) Physical dle- 
(2) Motor—pr 


viding fer various forms of skillful expre- 


veloping the whole body: 


sion: (3) Sense Training—giving the finer 
nervous development and motor correlation; 
mid (4) Literary Training—which deals with 


and draws largely memory. 
And he, supported by such educators as Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, President Emeritus 
Chas. W. Eliott, and hests of younger educa- 
tors, emphasizes the third of 
namely the Motor and Sense training 


really comes 


~vmbols upon 


second and 
these 
arguing that all development 
through these in one form or another, and 
that the very life and fabric of the social or- 
der depends upon the preper development of 
these 
correctly and to express quickly and accu- 


the ultimate aim here being to perceive 


rately, 

Before the High School question of content 
ean be solved it must be determined what the 
real function of the High School is—whether 
it is simply a connecting link between the ele- 
mentary school and the classical college. or 
whether it shall assume a double role and tr) 
to prepare for the college and fit for the vo 
cations. or shall 
from the elementary school, try to find the 
as some of the New York 


whether it receive students 
bent of each child- 
schools are now doing 
portunity for development along the line of 
the student’s choice. If the first—that of pre- 
paring for college—then there is little for the 
High School to do save determine the college 


and provide ample op- 


requirements and furnish the best possible 
course for college entrance—thereby losing 
per cent of its students before the close cf 
the fourth year: if the second, then a doub'e 
standard must be maintained—one which wi | 
for some meet the college requirements. an | 
one which will provide practical training fcr § 
those who do not contemplate pursuing tle J 


college course—thus losing to the college, po - 
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bly. some who otherwise would pursue the 
Jigher course. but in the main saving many 
from dropping out of the High School alto- 
vether: if the third. then the corps of teachers 
ist be increased, the equipment enlarged and 


ettered, 


a clifferently equipped teacher em- 


cved.—and the individual made the center of 
iivity preparation for life the goal, and the 


leve largely ignored, 


MISSION OF SECONDARY SCTIOOLS 


This 
len so long ago as 1893. and sanctioned and 
upon by 


note sounded by the Commission of 
committees since 
tliat time. shows the decided belief of Ameri- 
in educators, despite the fact that the High 
schocls of the East are still largely doing that 


Various 


! 
( larged 


for which it has been declared they are not 
ntended: “The the 


United States. whole. do not exis: 


secondary schools of 
taken as a 
fir the purpose of preparing boys and girls 
for colleges. Only an insignificant percentage 
of the graduates of these schools go to col- 
Their main fune- 
tion is to prepare for the duties of life that 
sill proportion of all the children of the 
Ountry 


leges or scientific schools. 


a proportion small in numbers but 


very important to the welfare of the 


ition—who show themselves able to profit 
Vv oan education prelonged to the eigh- 
teenth vear, and whose parents are able 
ft» suppert them while) they remain so 
eng at school, A secondary school pro- 
vram intended for national use must  there- 


fore, be made for those children whose edu- 
ition is not to be pursued beyond the High 
The 


the college or 


, we 
School. 


furthermore de- 
Scientific School 
ould open its doors to any worthy boy or 


Comission 
ives that 
“itl who has completed a High School course. 

vardless of the group of studies to which 

or she may have mainly devoted the time 
President Harry 
att Judson has declared that every course 


the secondary school. 


study in every secondary school should lead 
rectly to some course of study in some col- 
ve. But the fact is further taken cognizance 
that this is not now practicable for the col- 


leges and scientific schools, because it is pos- 
sible for a student to go through a secondary 
school course of a very feeble and scrappy na- 
ture—studving a little of many subjects and 
net much of any one, getting, perhaps. a little 
information in a variety of fields, but nothing 
Which may be called thorough training. 

The group system of electives seems to be 
the most practical method yet devised. In 
this the more fundamental subjects—such as 
Natural 


Dias be 


Knglish Language and Classics, 
Science, Tlistory, and Mathematics 
made the basis for several courses, thus econ- 
cmizing much time and energy—and upen this 
be built a Language course, a Science 
Domestic anv 
other that may especially meet the demand of 
the The thing 
seems to me to be that the courses shall be so 


may 


course, a Science course. or 


local community. essential 
varied as to meet the demanas of as nearly 
all pupils of the community as possible. and 


do well, If the specific 


school can offer only two group courses for 


then what is done 
two years, then let it make them the best two 
vear courses to be found, instead of pretend- 
ing to give three group courses for a period 
One of the 
many of the High Schools is that they are 


of four years. sad failures of 
undertaking more than they are capable of 
with their equipment and teachers, and are 
deceiving themselves and their pupils into be- 
lieving that they have done much more than 
they really have. 


\ “PRACTICALIST 
From much that T have said it may be in- 


ferred that I 
IT would by no means leave such an impre- 


am somewhat of a reactionist. 


sion. I should much rather be thought of as 
a “Practicalist.” 
modernizing both the course of study and the 
in the school, but I believe that the 
same course of study may be pursued to differ- 


IT am heartily in favor of 
method 


ent ends. and that a course which under one 
methed and instructor is repulsive to the stu- 
dent, may become vitalizing 
and attractive. I believe that even Latin and 


under another 


Higher Mathematics when taught in the right 
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relationships may be made interesting and 
practically edueative-——aside from their much 
discussed disciplinary value. They should 
not be taught as ends in themselves, but in 
proper correlation with other studies and in 
practical demonstrations—as means to ends 
In the case of Latin, French and German, I 
think that it should be possible to complete 
the Tligh School course without anv one of 
them.— but should any of them be taken up. 
the subject) should be pursued until a fair 
ability and appreciation is attained—say two 


vears——with the privilege of electing the sub- 
jects for a longer period. 

And now a word in regard to Natural 
Sciences. It is my opinion that no scientific 


course as such should be offered except as a 
combination of text-book. lecture, and labora- 
tory course. or as a first hand study of natural 
phenomena under the direction of a skilled Jead- 
er. A simple text-book course is often mis- 
Jeacdine. necessarily more or less vague, usually 
far removed from life conditions, and always 
practically worthless, in that it does not func- 
tion in life and arouses no desire to pursue 
further. 

This principle T would advocate in all lhigh 
School that 
it should be pursued for a sufficiently long 


the course 


work when a subject is taken, 
time to gain a fair degree of mastery of the 
fundamental principles involved, and some ap- 
preciation of the value of the subject—leading 
the <tudent wherever possible to a desire on 


his own part for further information in the 


elven field. 
DIVIDED AS TO UNITS 
Now as to the number of units required 
for oraduation, our leading educators are 


The variation is usually from 


Personally, I am in favor of 


much divided. 
14 to 16 units. 


hieh standards of achievement. but believe 
that 14 units we/7 done is far superior to 16 
units but poorly done. For the present in 
Virginia. with the comparative disadvantages 


under which many of our schools work. the 


] 1 } , : . 
14 unit basis rigidly adhered to. is. I believe. 
to the 16 unit basis where some sub 


superior 


7yects are poorly Inastered in trving to meet § 


the State requirements in the allotted time. 


ne 
‘a 


Too, a little more liberality on the part of] 


the higher institutions in recognizing 


Schools is to be desired. 


Minnesota has set a standard which might be 


well profited by in our own State: 

Specified Subjects: > units 
Ienelish 3 units 
unit 
init 


Klementary Algebra 
Plane Geometry 


lective Subjects from additional 


units are to be selected : 


Mathematics oo. 0.00....0.0.... l Unit 

DS aris teas awolarh-seneeeuad | Units 
a a es 2 Units 
Oe 2 Units 
NONE si, 2-5 ai Soaed Adee acd-asn-w wir dace 2 Units 
ee 2 Units 
ST ee en re 3 Units 


.» Units 
aeine pel ieee teehee vais hid 6.5 Units 
Siysued Seti ame hoaalag ee 6.5 Units 
Manual Subjects ) Units 


American Government 


Science 


Business Subjects 


To 
both 


thix I 


vecal 


sheuld like to see added J/usiec. 


and instrumental. I have neve 
been able to understand why a subject so im 
portant as music, from the standpoint. of 
sense training and aesthetic appreciation, aside 
from its practical value. should have no recog- 
nition for credit in our High Schools, and 
some of cur Nermal Schools and Colleges. 
Some music. either voeal or instrumental. 
should be made elective. if not required, and 
proper credit elven for it in our High Schools. 
and recognized by our higher institutions. 
And by way of Summary.—I 
tried to that transition 
period, educationally: that there is good Ni 
both the old the new: that the methed 
as well as the content will determine the val 
to the student: that 


up it should be pursued sufficiently long | 


now ha‘ e 


show we are in a 


ana 


when a subject is tak 


derive some permanent benefit from it: thu 


The University of 4 


the J 
work which is effectively done in the High | 


P Si 
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ciences cannot be properly taught abstractly ;: 
that the high school and the college are both 
veparing for life, and that, therefore, they 
should 
some subjects not now recognized as of suffi- 


work in the closest harmony: that 
ent value to find a place in accredited units 
wuld be recognized; and finally. that fewer 
more real value 


in many units but poorly comprehended. 


nits well mastered are of 


FORGIVENESS. 


Suv to VOU: 
Forgive vour friend, if so he drops 
Into vour heart a stinging word. 
Ile will be sorry by and. by, 
And all his higher nature stirred 
lo live mere purely when he sees 
You put aside the thing vou heard. 


And yet again: 
Forgive your enemy: he wounds 
With malice, hoping that the dart 
May rankle deep and fester sore, 
You should shame him by the better part 
Of unrequited hate, and rob 
Of all its after-lust the yvenomed dart. 


Your friend and foe 
Forgive these two the seventy 
by seven times that love decreed, 
For each forgiveness lifts vou up 
(From taint of sordid passion freed) 
To heights of true nobility, 
Where Truth fulfils the spirits need. 


But mark you this: 

One thing you shall not eer forgive 
The while the folding vears, descend, 

And that is YOUR OWN SELF, if so 
You wrong a foe or wound a friend; 

For no soul that condones its fault 
Comes white and unscarred to the end. 

—Sarah Beaumont Kennedy. 


Hmong the Colleges 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

The next session of the V. 
September 22d. Conditional and deferred examina- 
tions will be held September 15-21. 

Dr. H. S. Reed, Professor of Mycology and Bacteri- 
ology, resigned in July to accept a position in the 
(niversity of California. He is succeeded by Dr. 
F. D. Fromme, of Purdue University. Dr. Thomas J. 
Murray, of Columbia and Purdue Universities, has 
heen appointed associate professor in this department. 
Assistants to those are K. E. E. Quantz and H. E. 
Thomas, of the V. P. I. 

in the Modern Language Department Mr. H. P. 
Sanborn, A. B., of Dartmouth College, will teach 
French and Spanish next session, taking the place 
of J. J. Davis who has been granted a year’s leave 
if absence to study at Johns Hopkins University. Mr. 
Ek. S. Cardozo, A. B. and A. M., of Randolph-Macon 
College and L. L. B., of Richmond College, has been 
made instructor in French and German. 

Mr. F. M. C. Harrison, A. M., of University of 
Virginia, has been appointed instructor in the De- 
artment of Rhetoric. 

Mr. T. K. Wolf has been made instructor in Agron- 

rhe following promoticns have been made by the 
soard of Visitors: 

lr. G. C. Storcker from instructor to associate 

fessor in Horticulture; P. U. Jamitolo from assist- 

'o instructor in Chemistry; L. P. Bransford from 

istant to instructor in Physics. 

ir. T. J. Grissom has been made assistant to the 

list of the Experiment Station. 

liss Nannie Patton has been appointed secretary 

e Commandant of Cadets. 

r. J. H. Shultz succeeds B. Ellison as steward of 

dining hall. 

T. P. Campbell, Jr., has been appointed regis- 

10 succeed R, T. Ellett, resigned. 


P. I. opens Wednesday, 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


The next session opens on the morning of Septem- 
ber the 16th, registration, however, beginning on 
the 14th and continuing through the 15th and 16th. 

Three new professors are to be added to the faculty 
this fall constituting an important addition to the 
teaching force of the University. These are in the 
departments of English, Biology, and Economics, re- 
spectively. 

The most important addition to the equipment of 
the University is the great Doremus Memorial Gym- 
nasium now approaching completion. This inmmense 
structure is located on a plateau in the rear of the 
library. It is full three stories high and in outside 
dimensions about two hundred and twenty-five feet 
long and eighty deep. The great exercise hal] in the 
center admits of two games of basketball plaved at 
the same time without interference. The swimming 
pool and galleries occupy the two floors at the south 
end of the building, the pool being twenty-five by 
seventy feet. There is space for a thousand lockers 
with special exercise rooms for the boat crews, 
squash courts, handball courts, directors’ and assist- 
ants’ rooms, etc. 

The whole building is vacuum cleaned throughout 
and represents the last word in physical training. 


A complete system of universal compulsory physi- 
cal training obligatory on every student will he inau- 


gurated with the opening of the session. 

With the opening of the fall term the Washington 
and Lee Law School is practically placed on a three- 
year basis. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


| 
Many improvements have been made at the s:hool 


during the summer—the south wing dormitories have 
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been thoroughly overhauled, new floors have been 
laid and fresh paint and calsomine make the place 
look like new around the south 
court have also had a fresh coat of paint, and the 
flowers and shrubbery there are unusually beautiful 
for the opening of the session: a system of concrete 
conduits for the steam pipes has been begun and a 
large part completed 

The summer school was. the 


ever been held here, the 


the porticos, et 


largest that has 
enrollment reaching four 


hundred and thirty-three, a large percentage of 
whom were taking the work of the professional 
courses 

The faculty of the summer school had the follow- 


ing representation from the winter faculty: Presi- 
dent Jarman as conductor, and the following instruc- 
tors: Messrs. Garth, Lear, Grainger, Eason and Duke, 
and Misses Rice, London, Bugg, Munoz, Wells, Peck, 
Rohr, and Williamson, Other members of the faculty 
acting as fnstructors in summer schools were: Dr 
Millidge and Miss Sutherlin, at Covington; Miss Mix, 
at University and Mr. Long, at Richmond. Miss 
Williamson also took a course in the University of 
Chicago, after the close of the summer school, Miss 
Dunn has spent her summer in work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Miss Walker at Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Two members of the faculty who have been on 
leave will be welcomed back at the opening of the 
Mr. M. Boyd Coyner, of the Department of 
Education, and Miss Ellen B. Murphy, Supervisor of 
the Ninth Grade At their last meeting the Board 
of Trustees gave a leave of absence to Miss Mamie 
Ee. Rohr, Supervisor in the Training School; Miss 
Mary DD. Pierce, Supervisor, and Miss Carrie Suther- 
lin, of the Department of English 

Miss Rohr’s sister, Miss Florence Rohr, will sub- 
stitute for her during the coming vear, and Miss 
Sutherlin’s place will be filled by two of the young 
ladies who graduated in the course leading to the 
preparation of teachers for the high school: these 
voung ladies—Misses Catherine Hill, of Preston, Va.., 
and Gertrude Welker, of Norfolk—were graduated 
in June, 1915, the first class to finish Professional 
Course IV. 

During the summer Mr. Thomas R. Garth, of the 
Department of Education, resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the parental school of New York City. Mr. 
G. T. Somers, of Bloxom, Va., has been elected in 
his place. Mr. Somers is an A. B. of William and 
Mary, has had a year of work in education at Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and holds the M. A. degree from 
Columbia University. His position last year was that 
of head critic teacher and director of the training 
school in the Normal School at Jacksonville, Ala. 

Prospects for the coming session are very bright: 
the enrollment is in excess of the present time last 
summer and the large majority of the students are 
graduates of four-year high schools, 

August 30, 1915. 


session 


RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


The enrollment for the summer quarter of the Rad- 
ford State Normal School has been 477. Of this num- 
ber 179 were qualified to take up the courses for the 
summer school professional certificate. 239 took 
the State examination for 1st. 2nd and 3rd grade 
certificates, About thirty worked for renewal of cer- 
tificates. A considerable number of students have 


EDUCATION 


been doing regular normal school work toward grad- 
uation in the normal school. 

The new dormitory has been in use during the 
summer quarter. This building considerably  en- 
larges the dormitory capacity and will enable the 
school to accommedate a large number of students 
for the coming sesion. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation, 
with headquarters at the normal school, has been 
very active during the summer. <A very large num- 
per of towns, villages and rural communities hav 
been reached through this organization during the 
last three months. The Foundation has local man- 
agers in about twenty-five counties of Southwest Vir- 
ginia, who look after the work in their sections. 

An arrangement has been perfected with Superin- 
tendent Darst, of Pulaski, and Superintendent Steph- 
ens, of Montgomery county, for the use of a numbe! 
of rural one and two-room schools as observation and 
practice schools for the seniors who are specializing 
in rural school work in domestic science, manua 
arts, etc. The purpose of this work is the familiar 
izing the seniors, who will teach in one and two- 
room schools, with the problems and organization ot 
the rural schools of the State. 

The Radford Normal is in session forty-eight weeks 
each year. The work is divided into four quarters 
of twelve weeks each. The third regular session of 
this institution will open September 14th. The sum- 
mer quarter of twelve weeks is divided into two 
terms. The professional work is, of course, offered 
in both terms. \ large number of students intending 
to prepare themselves for Ist, 2nd, or 3rd grade Cer- 
tificates attend during the first six weeks of summer 
quarter. The students of the second quarter devot 
themselves entirely to professional work and_ the 
regular normal school courses. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The sixth summer quarter of this school is now 
drawing to an end, the ciosing day being August 
During the first half, ending with the July State ex 
amination week, 502 different students were enrolled 
during the present half, or second term, the enro!! 
ment has been 121. In all 564 different students 
have been in attendance during the quarter. They 
represent all sectigns of Virginia, and many of them 
are working for diplomas or professional certificates 

A number of enjoyable and instructive excursions 
have been conducted to points of scenic or histori 
interest—to Weyer’s Cave, Luray Cave, the Cyclopean 
Towers, North River Gap, and Ashby Place, among 
others. This summer, for the first time, the ma! 
agement has undertaken the presentation of classic 
drama by a standard company. Clifford Devers 
and his company were secured early in July for thre« 
plays: “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,’ and “S 
Stoops to Conquer.” One of the most enoyable fe: 
tures of the session was a historical pageant presen! 
ed on the anniversary of the signing of the Decla 


tion of Independence by the several groups repre- 


senting the different Congressional Districts of ti 
State. The judges awarded first prize to the gro 


from the Eighth District, making special mention 
of the groups from the Second and the Sixth. 
During the second week of the present term f/ié 
prize-winning girls of the canning clubs over 1 
State were given a special course of instruction a 
entertainment here, under the personal direction of 
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Miss Rhea Scott, President Bur- 
iss, and others. To-day the opening meeting of the 
Horticultural Society is being held at the 
hoo! for the particular benefit of the agricultural 
nd domestic arts classes and for the general help- 
iiIness that may be realized in co-operation between 
he fruit growers and the schools. 

For three days during the first week of September 
ie Virginia Association of Colleges and Schools for 
‘irls met at the Harrisonburg State Normal School. 
Elizabeth Cleveland, head of the English De- 
artment in the Normal, is secretary of the Associa- 

mn, and President Burruss was lately president of 
he Association. 

The seventh regular session of the Normal will 
open September 22. The main parts of the new stu- 

nts’ building will be ready for use by that time. 

\lready the books have been moved into the new 
ibrary room, a splendid apartment 55 by 65 feet in 
size, excellently lighted and equipped. Miss Mary I. 
Rell, the efficient librarian, is busy completing the 

italoging and shelving of the books. This new 
huilding will at once provide a larger assembly hall, 
wetter offices, and more convenient facilities in many 
respects. The rooms in Science Hall, formerly used 
for library, offices, assembly room, etc., will be util- 


iiss Ella Agnew, 


State 


l1Ss 
‘il 


ized as additional class rooms. The new building 

vill not, however, increase the dormitory facilities. 

Ne lormitories are much needed. 
FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 


The fifth session of the Fredericksburg Normal 
School opened September 9th. The registration of 


tudents exceeds that of any previous year, up to this 
date, and indications are that all of the dormitory 
will be occupied. 

The Normal School Board at its last meeting 
named the old dormitory, “The Frances E. Willard 
Hall” and the new dormitory “Virginia Hall.”” The 
new dormitory will be open for students for the first 
time this year. 

President E. H. Russell was the fraternal delegate 
Virginia State Teachers’ Association to the 
laryland State Teachers’ Association, and addressed 
the latter july 1st. The faculty of the school has 
heen considerably scattered during the summer. Not 
all of them, however, took vacations. Miss Eula D. 
Atkinson taught in the Fredericksburg Summer 
School and did institute work in West Virginia. Miss 
Margaret E. Fraser and Mr. E. F. Shewmake taught 
in the University of Virginia Summer School. Miss 
Virginia E. Goolrick taught in the Fredericksburg 
Summer School and afterwards took a summer 

urse at Columbia. Miss Frances E. Withers took a 
summer course at Columbia, and Mr. A. B. Chandler, 
Ir., was Dean of the Fredericksburg Summer School, 


of the 


School 


THE NOVEMBER STATE CONFERENCE 
was held of the various departments 
Virginia Educational Conference in 


\ meeting 
imprising the 


© office of Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, Chamber 
Commerce 
1ose present 


3uilding, September 7, at 11 o'clock. 


were Superintendent 


R. C. Stearnes, 


while Mr. Gunyon M. Harrison was the local man- 
ager. Mr. B. Y. Tyner and Mr. E. F. Birkhead, Jr., 
principal of the Training School, also taught in the 
Fredericksburg Summer School, as well as Miss Vir- 
ginia E. Stone and Mr. W. N. Hamlet. 

Mr. E. F. Shewmake becomes an addition to the 
faculty for the coming session. He will be the head 
of the English Department. 

President E. H. Russell and Professor W. N. Ham- 
let spent a week’s vacation cruising on the James 
River and Chesapeake Bay. Miss Dora J. Dadnum 
spent. her vacation in Canada. Miss Charlotte Peo- 
ples spent her vacation at her old home in Michi- 


gan. Miss Bessie Chesley, the president's secretary, 
is absent on a visit to the San Francisco Exposition. 
A great deal of work has been done during the 
summer improving the campus, 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Col. Hodges and family arrived at the Post this 


week and are now occupying the new commandant’s 
house. Col. Hodges is a first lieutenant of Cavalry, 
U. S. Army, and was detailed at the Virginia Military 
Institute for three years as professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Coli. William M. Hunley, formerly of the University 
of Virginia, has been appointed professor of Econom- 
ics, Political Science and Law, and reported for duty 
during the past week. 

Enrollment of cadets for the present 
now complete and the demand for admission has heen 
so large, in spite of the fact that the requirements 
for admission have been raised to a higher standard, 
that it has been necessary to establish a waiting list. 

Col. and Mrs. Francis Mallory are visiting friends 
in Baltimore. 

Col. Ford attended a meeting of the State 
of Education in Richmond last week. 

Mrs. E. W. Nichols is visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
T. M. Fendall, of Leesburg, Va. 


session is 


Board 


Col. and Mrs. T. A. Jones, after a trip through the 
mountains of North Carolina, have returned to Lex- 


ington and are now occupying one of the new houses 
recently erected adjacent to the Parade Ground. 

Col. Mercer Patton is visiting the Panama Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. 

Col. and Mrs. N. B. Tucker have been spending the 
summer in camp at Goshen Pass. 

Gen. E. W. Nichols visited the Instruction Camp 
for college men conducted by the War Department at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and was greatly impressed by the 
excellent work that was being accomplished. 

Maj. J. Q. Lovell, of the class of 1879, retired pay- 
master in the U. S. Army, is visiting Gen. E. W. 
Nichols. 


Mews 


representing the Department of Superintendents; 
President Algar Woolfolk and Secretary J. H. Bin- 
ford, representing the State Teachers’ Association; 
Mr. E. E. Johnson, of Culpeper, representing the Vir- 
ginia Trustees Association, and Miss J. Douglas 
Wright, representing the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation. 
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order by Hon. R. C. 
Election of officers followed. Mr. 
president of the Conference, 
secretary, Mr. Woolfoik 


The meeting was called to 
Stearnes 
Woolfolk was 
and dir. J. 


then took the 


elected 
Montgomery 
chair. 

moved that the Conference 
session, beginning on the 
and lasting through the 
Co-operative Education 
general meeting Wednesday 
night, the State Teachers’ Association holding its 
general Thursday night, and the trustees 
and superintendents holding their joint general meet- 
ing Friday night, the rest of the program being left 
to the Exe Committee of the General Confer- 


ence 


id carried 
days 
nber 24th 


It was 


three 
Novel 


should be a 
morning of 
night of the with the 
Association holding its 


InNeetine 


utive 


and carried that Mr. Woolfolk 
should act as a committee of one to confer with Dr. 
1. A. C. Chandler for local arrangements and that he 
he authorized to appoint all committees, 


It was also moved 


AN ATTRACTIVE PAMPHLET 


Messrs. Geo. W. Guy, principal of the Hampton 
High School, and Thos. J. Stubbs, Jr., of the John 
Marshall High School, have recently issued a very 


attractive pamphlet entitled, “Outlines and Questions 


jJased on Virginia's Attitude Toward Slavery and 
Secession.” In issuing this pamphlet these well 


performed a distinct service 
Muntord’s Virginia's At- 


known school men have 


to history teachers who use 


titude Toward Slavery and Seccession as a high 
school text. 
Copies of the Outline may be had free of charge by 


of history in high school grades where 


is obligator\ 


all teachers 
use of the book 


PUPILS TO STUDY FIRST AID RULES 


When the public schools reopen this month the 
pupils in many of the grades will have a new study 
and a new textbook. the one prescribed by law and 
the other supplied by the State Boards of Public In- 
struction and Health First aid to the injured and 
the prevention of accidents will hereafter be a regu- 
lar part of the curriculum of the schools of the Com- 


monwealth and will be based on a new manual, the 
first copies of which have just been received from 
the public printer 

At the 1914 session of the General Assembly, a bill 


was introduced and passed making it compulsory to 


give instruction on the prevention of accidents in 
the public schools. Soon after the passage of this 
bili, vital statistics for the State were published 


importance of the legislation. More 
it was found, were annually attrib- 


Which showed the 
than 1,000 deaths, 


uted to accidents, a large percentage of which are 
preventable, 
In accordance with the provisions of the law, the 


educational and health authorities of the State joint- 
ly prepared a first aid manual, which was revised 
and carefully criticised by a number of eminent sur- 
geons. One hundred thousand copies of this manual 
were printed and are now ready for distribution in 
the schools 

digest of the fundamental 
wide range, cover- 


The manual contains a 
principles of first aid and takes a 


Algar 


ing all subjects from bruises and colics to resuscita- 
tion, snake-bite and the various forms of chemical] 
poisoning. The different sections are numerically 
arranged and are fully indexed for rapid reference 
One entire chapter is devcted to fire drills in the 
schools, another to the prevention of accidents on 
the railroads and still another to the handling of 
horses and teanis. 

“The importance of instruction in 
of accidents,” 


the prevention 
declares the State Board of Health in 
a brief announcement of the new manual to-day, 
“can be gathered trom the fact that there were 246 
deaths from burns in Virginia during 1913. Investi- 
gation has shown that many of these are due to 
carelessness in handling oil lamps and in lighting 
fires. A few simple precautions, observed by all the 
people would prevent practically every one of these 
accidents, with a consequent saving of life and reduc- 
tion of suffering. What is true of accidental burns 
is true of many other accidental causes of death. 
Our present mortality from accidents is twice as 
great as from typhoid fever, one and a half times as 
great as from cancer, greater than from the summer 
complaints of infants and claims more victims in a 
year than ten other well-known causes of death.” 

Copies of the first aid manual will be sent )rivate 
citizens who request it. 


HEALTH EXTENSION PROGRAM 

The health of school teachers is so intimately 
bound up with the sanitation of school buildings that 
the State Board of Health plans during the coming 
session to seek the improvement of the one along 
with the betterment of the other. Forced to remain 
for long hours in poorly-ventilated school rooms. so 
many teachers succumb to tuberculosis that the 
health authorities of the Commonwealth feel that a 
new effort must be made to advise teachers respect- 
ing personal avgiene. Under the general directicn 
of the board, therefore, and in direct connection 


with the Catawba Sanatorium, new extension work 
among teachers is to be inaugurated this fall. The 


board plans to send to as many teachers’ conventions 
as possible a representative who will advise with 
teachers, will suggest simple methods of safeguard- 
ing their health and will point the advantages to b 
gained from better school sanitation. The greater 
part of this work will be done by a nurse of the Ca- 
tawba Sanatorium, Miss Lucy Terrell, who was for 
several years actively identified with school work in 
the State. Miss Terrell can be reached by mail at 
Catawba Sanatorium, Va. 


MEASURING SPELLING ABILITY 

Seven out of every 100 third-grade public schoo! 
children cannot spell “has,” says the National Bureau 
of Education. This and other curious evidences ol 
the special problems inherent in the teaching of spell- 
ing are brought out by Dr. Leonard P. Ayers, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, in a study just published. 

As a result of combining the four most extensive 
studies that have been made to identify the words 
commonly used in different sorts of English writing 
Dr. Ayres has selected the 1,000 words that consti 
tute 90 per cent. of the language ordinarily used 
This selection was made from various English au 
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a- & ‘hors. from four Sunday newspapers of Buffalo, N. Y., 
al nd from the business and family correspondence of 
I ie. wer 2,000 adults. The object of the study was to 
e. & develop a scale for measuring attainment in the 
1e FE <pelling of common words on the part of school chil- 
n @ ren.” 
ft a Co-operating with the city superintendents in 84 
a ities of the United States, Dr. Avers had the 1,000 
n 4 ommonest words tested by an aggregate of 1,400,000 
n | <pellings, secured from 70,000 public school children. 
., & rhe result, according to Dr. Ayres, made it possible 


6 Pio accurately measure spelling ability, and to com- 
bs ite the amount of improvement in spelling the 
: same words from grade to grade. 

sg By a scale arrangement, extending on a iine from 
é to 100, “spelling ability” is easily and scientifically 


0) 7 1 ( 


e @ letermined. For example, nine words of most fre- 
quent use, viz., “the,” “in,” “so,” “no,’’ “now,’’ “man,”’ 
s ten,’ “bed.” “top,” revealed that second-grade pupils, 


. DP on an average, spelled correctly 94 per cent. of these 


s § words. At the other extreme of the scale the words 

s judgment,” “recommend,” and “allege” were found 

r § to be spelled correctly by just 50 per cent. of the 

A eighth-grade pupils. Percentages above and below 
these would indicate variations from the normal in 
spelling. 


Dr. Ayers finds that “intellectual abilities are dis- 
tributed in much the same way among people as are 
physical traits. Just as there are few dwarfs, many 
people of medium height, and very few giants; so 
there are very few exceedingly poor spellers, many 


medium ones, and very few excellent ones. Few 
words do most of our work when we write. Fifty 
words constitute, with their repetitions, one-half of 


the words written. The child who masters the 1,000 
words on the scale given will make no spelling errors 
1 in nine-tenths of his writing.’’ 


4 SUMMER SCHOOL IN “OLE VIRGINIE” 


Florence C, Fox, U. S. Bureau of Education 
Twelve hundred and twenty-five students with a 
faculty of one hundred and three teachers are in the 
University of Virginia Summer School during the 
present months of June and July. Twenty-five of our 
States and the country of Japan are represented in 
this attendance. Education, naturally, has a large 
place on the program but all other subjects in 
lence, art and the vocations receive their due at- 
tention and attract their full quota of students. 
Karnest work and a spirit of courtesy and helpful- 
ess characterize the student body, and it could not 
eusily be otherwise, for Prof. Maphis, the efficient 
rector, has exemplified this ideal through many 
ars and it has become a distinguishing character- 
tic Of the school. 
rhe background of buildings, lawns and formal 
sardens would be difficult to describe since there is 
ihably not to be found in America another setting 
picturesque and so beautiful as the environs of 
university. The broad sweep of grassy terraces 
rounded by the stately white columns of Colonial 
itecture, the ivy covered pergolas beyond which 
the low ranges of the Blue Ridge mountains for- 
wrapped in their mantle of purple vapor remind 
of the ancient grove of Daphne so classic is this 
historic seat of learning. 
nomas Jefferson with prophetic 


vision, planned 


the arrangement of the grounds and the style of 





the buildings, and they stand to-day a fitting memo- 
rial to “The greatest patriot of them all.” Carl Bitter, 
the seulptor, in his new statue of Jefferson erected 
on west lawn midway between The Rotunda and 
Cabell Hall has shown us the spirit, the virility of 
the man who could conceive and launch so great an 
enterprise when Virginia was a pioneer State in the 
wilderness of the New World. The nervous hand, 
the dilated nostril, the eagle eye and the set jaw, 
softened and subdued by grace of pose and outline, 
depict in the Bitter bronze the indomitable courage 
and keen foresight which characterized the famous 
founder of this great university. It is a remarkable 
monument to Thomas Jefferson, and no one 
might say to the late lamented artist. 

Many notable guests are coming and going through 
the six weeks of study adding interest to the pre- 
scribed program. Dr. Hodge, the author of Nature 
Study and Life, appeared with his fly nets and traps 
and enlisted the co-operation of all his hearers in 
the cause of sanitation. We tramped with him 
through the fields and woods at 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing to surprise the early bird in his native haunts 
and to hear his morning matin. Mr. Wyche, the 
president of the National Story Tellers League, en- 
tertained us in the evenings telling the Tales of 
Uncle Remus and playing folk games on the lawn at 
twilight. Gov. Folk witnessed the beautiful peace 
pageant given by the students on the Fourth of July 
and made a plea for the arts of peace which was 
received with enthusiasm by every student in the 
audience. 

Entertainments galore are provided for the _ stu- 
dent body, music of the best on every pragram, 
dancing at the Gym on stated evenings, and State 
vying with State to make their receptions and pro- 
grams most brilliant and most attractive. Lowell 
says, “Let us not go about to make life duller than 
it is,” and the tired teacher from a year of strenuous 
work in the school room as she looks forward to a 
summer spent in study will remember the bright 
places in her program with the more serious work 
which she did and will welcome another term of 
summer school at “Ole Virginie’ as the season of 
pleasure as well as one of profit. 


less, 


“MORALITY CODES COMPETITION.” 

A prominent American business man has offered a 
prize of $5,000 for the best code of morals for use 
in character education in American schools and 
homes. The purpose of the “Morality Codes Compe- 
tition” is to determine what moral ideas intelligent, 
public opinion believes should be inculcated in the 
Nation’s children and youth. Methods of character 
education are not to be included in the discussion. 
Moral ideas, principles and ideals, are the subjects 
for the code writers. 

The contest is to be an inter-State contest, so to 
speak, at least one cede is to be produced by each 
State. The control of the contest is with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Institution for moral 
instruction which is made up as follows: Milton 
Fairchild, chairman; Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Com. 
Education; Willard S. Small, principal Eastern High 


School: William C. Ruediger, dean, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, George Washington University; Margaret Bell 


Merrill, secretary, teacher, Western High School. 
The headquarters address is No. 3730 McKinley street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Our Letter Bor 


SUGGESTION \S TO 
TEACHERS 


DEPARTMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


STATE 


Winchester, Va., August 16, 1915. 
Editor Journal 

I have noted with interest and approval the pro 
vision of a department in the Journal for the State 
Teachers’ Association 

| am deeply impressed with the idea that there is 
uw great field for usefulness to the teachers of the 
State through the medium of the local organizations 
affiliated with the State Association, and that this 
field, though already productive of good results, has 
only begun to be developed. 

\lav I offer the suggestion that in this department 
there may be allotted space for the local organiza- 
tions, reports, letters of inquiry, comparisons of 
methods in regard to securing interest and attena- 
ance of teachers, etc.‘ 

In this way the helpful plan or suggestion can be 
passed on, the local organizations instead of being 
isolated will be brought into a union of interests and 
activities, and in harmony with the State Associa- 
tion be the potent factors they may become for any 
needed phase of educational progress and for the 
teachers’ welfare 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. STICKEL. 


BIBLE STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ouly Zi, 1915. 
Editor Journal: 

Your attention is invited to the enclosed resolution 
Which was passed during the Rural Life Conference 
held at the University Summer School July 5-9, 1915, 
and attended by ministers representing nearly every 
religious body in the State, as well as numbers of 
school teachers 

As vou probably know, public schools in a number 
of States, are now crediting pupils with a certain 
number of units of Bible study, secured under certain 
prescribed rules, in week-day or Sunday Bible schools 
conducted by any or all the churches of any com- 
munity. The essentials of such a plan are: No child 
tukes the Bible teaching except where parents desire 
it. Every child goes to the denominational school 
selected by parents. Every school of the Bible uses 
the part, and the version of the Bible desired, 
whether Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. Where day 
schools of the Bible are practicable children are ex- 


cused from public school for certain hours, thos; 
whose parents do not wish them to be taught the 
Bible being kept in school and taught something elss 
by regular teachers. Where Sunday Schools are used 
it simply takes longer to finish the courses and get 
credit. 

It seems highly desirable that Bible study in Vir- 
ginia should be dignified by putting it on a par wit! 
other subjects studied by our youth, Some such plan 
as this may easily make good the lack of religious 
instruction in our public schools, at the same tim: 
leaving the responsibility where it belongs—with the 
church, 

Will vou not see that the resolution is acted upo: 
by the ecclesiastical or educational organization 
which you represent, and the action reported to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rich 
mond? 

If any further information is desired, we shall take 
pleasure in answering inquiries. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. M. FORREST, 
Secretary, Rural Life Conference, and Professor ot 
Biblical Literature, 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, 


Director of the Summer Schoo! 


The Resolution 


After an address by Rev. R. A. Lapsley, D. D., 0! 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Richmond, wl 
Was present as the representative of the Virgini: 
Department of Agriculture and spoke on “The Coun 
try Church and Its Allies,” a discussion on the rela- 
tion of the Sunday Schools to Public Schools led 1 
the unanimous adoption of the following resolution 

We, the members of the Rural Life Conference at 
the University of Virginia, representing various 
churches and schools of the State, believe that the 
time has come for the Church and public schools of 
Virginia to co-operate for the more effective teaching 
of the Bible to the yvoung, and do therefore urge thi 
various denominational officials and organizations 
and the several educational associations of the State 
to request the State Superintendent of Public Instri 
tion, in co-operation with their executive heads 0! 
committees, to devise and put into effect plans for 
securing school credit for Bible study according t 
the North Dakota or some similar scheme. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


MAY REPORTS 


The patrons of Belle Haven, Accomac county, 
have pledged $6,000.00 for a new building. The 
colored people at Mappsville are busy getting up 
$2,000.00 for aid to their new building. All the 
schools closed June ist to the 3d, except Parksley, 
Which is making up lost time 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


Very interesting commencement exercises wre 
held at our Amherst high schools and many of cur 
graded and one-room schools. This is becoming 2! 
increasingly usual and beneficial incident of <= leé 
closing of the term in this division. The crov ds 
attending are large and enthusiastic, and th s¢ 
meetings are in many ways productive of good. 


C. L. SCOTT, Supt 
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rhe city council of Alexandria has been asked 
supplement their appropriation for schools by 
cum of $23,862.39. We included this in esti- 


ates furnished them, but they cut our budget by 
amount. 

Our primary grades gave their ‘‘May Pageant’’ 
the 28th. About 900 children took part in the 
ercises, which were held on the grounds of the 
w high school. <A very large audience seemed 
iave been pleasantly entertained by the various 
tunts pulled off by the children. The money 
lized from the sale of tags of admission will be 
sed to pay the school nurse. The work on the 
ew high school building is being pushed as rap- 
as possible. We hope it will be completed 

it the middie of next September. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 

7 4 ue 
In Bath county, the Millboro district is having 
irchitect draw plans for a six-room building 
nd will build a one-room school as soon as they 
get a lot. The Williamsville board has let 
four-room building to a contractor and the work 
progressing rapidly. We are late getting our 
dings started as we had to wait on supervisors 
the levy. The Warm Springs and Cedar 
Creek districts will undoubtedly do some building 
several things prevent their going ahead with 


to ay 


The Highland county supervisors raised the 
100] levies as follows: Blue Grass, 15; ‘Monterey, 
Stonewall, 10. This makes local levy 45 cents 
» district and 19 county. The district boards 
rapidly getting things in shape for building 
one-room houses. Teachers are being con- 
ed with early and we hope to have all vacan- 
es filled soon. 


BRUCE 


‘ 
t 
{ 


R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
S&S oS 


We have made more school days in this division 
is term than have ever been known in the his- 
of these counties. All the white schools in 
Charles City made eight months: five schools in 
New Kent had eight months. The James City 
schools with the exception of two one-room schools 
id nine months. Interest in school work has 
een observed all through the year and a large 
‘mount of money has been contributed by private 
subscription in order that the schools might run 
eight and nine months. This shows a splendid spirit 
on the part of the people. The year closes the most 

cessful school year in our work here. 

W. B. GOGGIN, Supt. 


| 4 SS 

) / : 
In Gloucester county, this has been a record- 
eaking session in enrollment, attendance, char- 
ter of work, and general progress. 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
a SF FF 
feel that Grayson county has had a successful 


r, and I think now we will have an abundance 
teachers next year. G. F. CARR, Supt. 





All the sehocls in Greenesville county closed 
May 31st. HENRY MACLIN, Supt 
we ™& x] 
I have been busy with closing exercises of all 


the high schools in 
except one. 


Halifax, being present at all 
The board of supervisors have given 


the limit of school levy in every district in the 
county except one which is 45 cents on $100.00, 
The school bond issue for the town of South Bos- 


ton carried by overwhelming vote——bonds all sold 
and contract for building let. The teaching force 
in South Boston school increased from 18 to 21. 
Publie spirit for schools enthusiastic. Hurrah! 
for South Boston. H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


SS 


Most of the schools of Nelson county closed dur- 
ing the month after a very prosperous session. 
The district school boards will meet early in June 
to appoint teachers for next term. We are re- 
placing the old school buildings with new as rap- 
idly as the funds available will permit. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt 


eS © 
Dr. R. K. Flannagan, Assistant State Healt! 
Commissioner, upon the request of the patrons of 


Magruder School, Newport News, made a medica! 
inspection of said school and met the patrons of 
the schools and outlined a plan of medical in- 
spection, which, it is hoped, may be introduced in 


the future. D. A. DUTROW, Supt 
a 7 4 4 
In Northampton county, after a term of from 


eight to nine months for all white schools and an 
average of over seven months for the colored 
schools, we have brought our session te a close, 
and are preparing for better things next year 
There will be but few changes in our teaching 
force, as the teachers are happy, patrons satisfied 
and officials pleased. There were fourteen grad- 
uates from the Franktown Nassawadox High 
School, nine from Cape Charles, nine from Cape- 
ville, five from Eastville and four from Birds Nest. 
E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


4 


s SF SES 


A number of the high schools in Pittsylvania 
county closed with large gatherings, educational 
addresses, and exercises both interesting and help- 


ful. The term enrollments of all are encouraging 
and speak loudly for their popularity and use- 
fulness. The patrons of the two-room graded 


school at Harmony Grove, Staunton River district, 
have generously made the financial response nec- 
essary, with the aid of our expected loan from the 
State Literary Fund, for the erection of a hand- 
some, up-to-date four-room building. 

F. B. WATSON, Supt 


- © 


The number of school districts in the city of 
Portsmouth has been reduced from seven to three, 
and the board from twenty-one to nine. School 
closes June 16th after a ten months’ session 


There will be 44 graduates from the high school 
130 from the white grammar school. In ad- 


and 
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dition to this latter number, there were 69 grad- 
lates in February from the white grammar 
schools H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
eS © of 
The school levy of Russell county is now at the 
maximum in every district of the county. Russell 
has a board of supervisors who are friends of edu- 


‘ation. No county in the State has a better board. 
H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
a 7 MS a 7 


By dint of hard work and vigilance upon the part 
of myself and school boards aided by a few progres- 
sive citizens, the board of supervisors of Spotsyl- 
vania county were induced to double our county levy, 
raising it to 20 cents. The funds that we have at 
hand for school imprevement are entirely inadequate, 
but we are much encouraged by the material aid 
given by the patrons wherever organized and the 
matter properly presented to them. 

The board of supervisors of Stafford increased the 


county school levy to 20 cents from 10 cents. The 
district levies were also increased 5 cents in two 
districts. JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
s © 
We were delighted to have Hon. R. C. Stearnes 


closing exercises of the Poquoson High 
School, York county. He is the first Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to visit this section, and his 
address was listened to by the people with much 
pleasure. We hope our superintendent can come to 


with us at the 


see us again in the near future—he is a welcome 
Visitor. 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
2 & & 
JUNE REPORTS 


We had 17 to graduate from the Alexandria High 
School. The new high school building is being hur- 
ried along as rapidly as possible, but I am afraid 
it will not be completed before November. 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
J e 

Summer school opened in Bland county with an 
enrollment of 41. Much interest is being manifested 
and I believe a great deal of good will be accom- 
plished. So far, we only have two over the age of 
eighteen who can neither read nor write. 

FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 
a4 x4 a 7 

The supervisors of Brunswick county at the last 
meeting raised the county school levy from 20 cents 
to 25 cents on the $100.00, and allowed district levies 


as follows: Meherrin, 15 cents: Powellton, 25 cents: 


Red Oak, 20 cents: Sturgeon, 20 cents: Totaro, 15 
cents. R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 
* 7 a4 7 
The following is an extract from a report made 
to the county board at its annual meeting on July 
S,. Tie: 


1914-15 just ended is the best session 
Caroline county has ever shown. A seven and eight 
months’ sessign for all the schools. In my oinion 
one eight months’ session is equal to two five months’ 
session. More professional and first grade certificates, 
fewer low grade certificates, and no emergency cer- 
tificates; the best corps of teachers we have ever had 
in my administration, the best attendance by pupils, 
more interest taken in the schools by patrons, and a 
great awakening to the fact that the schools are 
the people's and will be what they make them, The 
completion of the R. C. V. High School, the best 


“The session 


constructed school building in the county, the estab- 
lishing of the “Caroline County Training School 
the completion of two two-room buildings by the § 
colored people with two more that will be completed | 
this summer, etc., etc., etc.” 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 

ws © 

The buildings at Culpeper and at Brandy are wel] 
under way—at Brandy completed by the first of Se)- 
tember, at Culpeper by the last of December. 
J. M. BECKHAM, Supt. 
a4 uM . 4 
Giles county was represented in all seven subjects 

at the Inter-County contest held at Abingdon Jul; 
1-3, and had the honor of carrying off three of the 
medals. Two of them went to the Newport High 
School: essay, Miss Nannie Farrier, and oration Mr 
Curry Hutchinson. One of them went to the Narrows 
High School: vocal solo, Miss Sadie Johnson. It was 
generally expressed by all attending this district 
contest that there had never been so much interest 
shown or progressive school spirit felt. The outlook 
for the public schools of Southwest Virginia is ver) 


encouraging. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
& a 7 a 
The supervisors of Gloucester county held their 
meeting July ist to lay levy. We succeeded in 


getting a raise of 10 cents for county school fund 
making it now 35 cents and 25 cents for district 
school fund. Our school situation is excellent if we 
can be assured of financial support. Our patrons sup- 
plemented for school extension and for other pur- 
poses $2,500.00 during the session past. Gloucester 
has the largest number of her teachers attending 
summer normals that she has ever had before. 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
SS 4 4 
School levy has been placed at 50 cents on $100.00 
in each of the school districts of Isle of Wight county. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
4 ut 4 
In Madison county, a summer school 
for ten weeks in Syria Hollow. 
J. N. MILLER, Supt. 
a 4 4 4 
We had the pleasure of a most interesting and in- 
spiring address at the commencement exercises of 
the Newport News High School by Prof. Hall-Quest. 
of the University of Virginia. Other interesting ad 
dresses were made by some of our local talent in- 
cluding Dr. E. T. Wellford, Mr. W. B. Collona, Hon 
W. E. Barrett, etc. D. A. DUTROW, Supt 
a 7 7 a4 
We had very interesting closing exercises of the 
Norfolk grammar schools at the Wells Theater Mon- 
day, June 14th, ten A. M. and four P. M., and of the 
Maury High School at Wells Theater Tuesday, Jun: 
15th, eight P. M. The session just closed is the bes! 
in the history of our schools. 


will be run 


R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 
4 4 a 7 
Special summer school in Patrick county opene: 
July 5th with 45 pupils, eight adults and plenty o! 
interest. 
J. 3. 
7 a4 * 4 
IT am encouraged to be able to say that our schoo = 
of Pittsylvania county will show a larger enrollme:'! 
than ever before for the last 1914-15 session as tl! 
result largely of greater preparation in buildii 
accommodations and teaching force. 
F. B. WATSON, Supt. 


REYNOLDS, Supt 


pet. 
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i) nddition to our high school building in Pulaski, 
huilding operations for the summer include a 
+wo-reom addition to the Draper school, a one-room 


addition to Newbern school, and certainly three one- 


An addition will also be 
Pulaski. The total 
other schools 


room buildings for whites. 
ade to the colored school in 
ost of above together with repairs at 
ill probably be about $65,000.00. 
E. L. DARST. 
Mw SM OS 
\ ten-room brick building to be erected at Vinton, 
Roanoke county, has been let to contract. The build- 
will be heated by steam and will cost something 
over $15,000.00. Of this amount, the citizens of the 
own through the medium of an energetic school 
engue have raised $3,500.00 by private subscription. 
ROLAND E. COOK, Supt. 
SS © 
‘Taking it all in all, I think the school term of 
114-15 may be regarded as the most successful the 
ounty of Spotsylvania has yet had. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


MS © 


JULY REPORTS 


The schools of Alexandria county are closed for 
summer vacation, but will resume work Septem- 
er 20, 1915. I am attending the summer session of 
Columbia University. W. T. HODGES, Supt. 
S © 
Amherst county had the pleasure of a visit from 


Supt. R. C. Stearnes this month. On the 31st day of 
july Mr. Stearnes delivered at the annual farmers’ 
picnic held at Sardis in this county an address re- 


lete with interesting suggestions and valuable facts, 
earing mainly on the question of properly financing 


ihe schools. Though the day was very hot and local! 
Glitics at fever heat, Mr. Stearnes held the undi- 


vided attention of all the building could hold during 
the delivery of his address. He made a fine impres- 
sion Gn our people, many of whom had never had the 
leasure of seeing him before, and it is hoped that 
he will soon come again. Our local papers give a 
fuller account of Mr. Stearnes’ speech than it is pos- 
sible to insert here. C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
MS SM 
The high schools of Augusta county will open about 
September 14th; the grammar schools about the first 
ind second weeks in October. 
F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
ws oS OM 
The prospects for the coming school term in Giles 
uunty are encouraging. Positions in schools are 
filled in advance of this time last year. A committee 


ias been appointed to get out a county course of 

study, which we hope to have printed by the time 

he schools open. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
~s «© Of 


The outlook in Gloucester county for next term is 
ery encouraging. The high schools will open about 
he middle of September, possibly all the schools. 
rhe matter will be fully determined at county board 
eeting August 13th. R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 

Mw MSM 

The board of supervisors of Greenesville county in- 
reased the levy 5 eents in each district, making it 

cents instead of 40 cents as of last year. 

HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 
Mw © 

in Nelson county, we have employed a competent 

rson to retake the school census in Lovingston dis- 
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trict during the month of August, and unless in- 
structed to the contrary, I shall withhold report of 
the census in the other two districts until the Lov- 
ingston report is ready. The county school board at 
a meeting held July 16th resolved to take the sense 
cf the people of the county on the subject of com- 
pulsory education at the general election in next 
November. H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
ss SS 
Interest in schools in Powhatan county is on the 


increase, and I think it will continue until all the 
schools will be built according to specifications. We 
had nineteen teachers to attend summer normals 


during the past term which I think is encouraging. 
J. W. REYNOLDS, Supt. 
eS Ms OM 

The supervisors of Roanoke county increased the 
district school levy ten cents on the $100.00, making 
the county and district school levy in the aggregate 
50 cents on the $100.00 throughout the county. Some 
schools in the county will open about the middle of 


September; others will not open until the middle of 
October. ROLAND E. COOK, Supt. 


w © 

The school boards of Spotsylvania county will 

meet at the Court-house August 23d, to appoint and 

contract with teachers for the coming school term. 

We have on file a large number of applications for 
schools. 

The several school boards of Stafford 


county will 


meet in their respective districts during August to 
appoint and contract with teachers for the coming 
school term. Most of the teachers have been tenta- 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt 


tively selected. 
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NEW WORLD SPELLER Washington and Lee University 


GRADES TWO TO SEVEN 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


B H. WOH ind LILLIAN E. ROGERS 








Recently adopted for exclusive Use in the ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE . 
Schools of Virginia 


A speller that makes accurate Spellers Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
It teaches the pupils how to study Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
It has short and practical lessons inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
It drills on the difficult words of common use Century training amid the social 


It teaches words in phrases and sentences ; tae 

F culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
It gives varied work—no deadening routine 
and gathers to its campus a select 
It trains the pupil to use the dictionary 
It provides a vocabulary for actual use student-body from 35 States and 


It fixes attention on the blunder spots in words foreign countries. For Catalogue, 
It makes the pupil think and keeps his interest keen &c., address 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 

















LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 

SCHOOL x U PPLIES Catalogue mailed free to Teach 

ers. Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, 

el 7 $ omy Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning 

4 eS > S 
I SR Al I l >“ » Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, Educational Books and 

e Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Al 

Water Colors, Crayons, Industrial and phabet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, Records, Cer 
alr ‘ tificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, 

Manual Training Supplies Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Rattia, Needles, Sewing Card Thread 

Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards 

Every teacher should have Dictionary Holders. Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 








Raphia and Reed Weaving, Knapp, 50c. 
wnasuaaiai 2 gg ore oss gy es ir ATLANTA CHICAGO 
-rimary Manual Work, Ledyard, $1.20 — - 
! ea Teachers Wanted. Positions Waiting 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
New and Experienced Teachers register now. College and Normal 


M 1 LTO N B RAD LEY Co. Graduates in demand. We have vacancies we cannot fill 
1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colo. 
W. W. CONNER, Representative G. W. HAMPTON, Manager 




















The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 20,000 readers 


e °® 
Advertisin It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public Instruction 
It has no competition in Virginia 


It goes into every county and city of the State 


' It appeals to the most intelligent class of readers 
a e S! Try a good advertisement in our pages and see how well it will pay 


Rates reasonable. Terms on application 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, RICHMOND, VA. 




















is 











ae a 
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biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. 


standard of nearly all the schoolbooks. 


as authoritative. 








the dictionary habit. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. 











The One Supreme Authority. It is the standard of the Federal and 
State Courts. The standard of the Government Printing Office. The 
Indorsed by State School 
Superintendents. All States (30 in number) that take official action 
regarding the adoption of dictionaries recognize the Merriam Series 


Would not a request to your school authorities bring the NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL to your schoolroom? Give your pupils every opportunity to fix 
WRITE for specimen pages, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





EF 
66 e e e 
Training Children to a competent and ready use of the 
Dictionary and fixing the habit of con- 
sulting it, is one of the main duties that the school can perform for the student, ’’ 
says DR. SUZZALLO, President, University of Washington, Seattle. 


ARE YOUR PUPILS FORMING THE DICTIONARY HABIT ? 
IS YOUR SCHOOL EQUIPPED WITH THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY— 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL ? 


This New Creation is an all-knowing special teacher answering with final authority all kinds of puzzling 
questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geography, 


New Gazetteer. 
2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates. 





















EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


clusive basal use for Virginia schools 


Draper’s “Sanitary” 


The mental arithmetic adopted for ex- Adjustable Window Shades 








Give the children the benefit of oral prac- 
tice. It saves time and makes power. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 





Re-adopted as supplementary readers 
for the public schools. This time the 
new Fourth Reader is included in the 
adoption. 


Retail Price 
e Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20 cents 
e Wide Awake First Reader (regular ed.) 30 cents 
e Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 35 cents 
e Wide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 40 cents Pat. Jan. 8, ‘07 


e Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed) 50 cents 





lead the market for 
Service, Adjustability, 
and Wearing Properties 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have 
thousands of satisfied 


customers. 


Write for sample today 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | | Luther 0. Draper Shade Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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THE VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


at its meeting June 29, 1915, recommended 





ws the classics to be used in connecjion with the study of English in high schools 


This series embraces 270 titles and includes a// the numbers covering the college entrance 
requirements for study. It also contains more than sufficient material to meet the requirements 
for reading. Complete selections from many American authors not found in other series for 
school use are presented in this series. Send for complete catalogue with index of over 2200 


titles. 
These books are on sale by the 


VIRGINIA BOOK COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA FOR BASAL TEXTS IN READING 





The Howecll-Williaams Primer 
The Howell-Williams Reader 


By LoGAN DouGLAss HOWELL, former Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, N. C., and 
FRANCES S. WILLIAMS, Primary Teacher, Lynchburg, Va. 


These books are the latest and most efficient texts for beginners. 

We wish every superintendent, principal, primary supervisor, and first 
grade teacher in Virginia to see these books; and to every person in Virginia 
directly interested in the teaching of beginners who will write to us during the 
month of September, 1915, mentioning this advertisement and stating his school 
position (superintendent, principal, primary supervisor, or first grade teacher) 


we will send a free sample copy of each book. 


HOWELL & COMPANY 
1115 Boston Road, New York 















































done and the big things planned 








STHEHEI DESKS ? 


A summary of the big things 
We have them in Richmond, 
at the Summer Normals this year Virginia, ready for shipment 
can be maintained by purchasing Low freight rates, quick ship- 
the most up-to-date, complete ments on anything needed for 
and sanitary school furniture SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
manufactured in the United 


States 





BLACK 
OR 
GREEN 











BEST and ONLY COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD that will 
withstand the climatic changes. TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ ex- 
perience in its manufacture and perfection. Can be sawed to fit any 


space, put up by any one who can drive a nail. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street, Richmond, Virginia 


=. c): Beese Ti z 


























Recently Adopted for Use in the State of Virginia 


FARM LIFE READERS 


By LawTon B. Evans, A. M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Richmond County and 
lugusta, Ga.; LUTHER N. DUNCAN, M. S., Professor of School of Agriculture, Ala- 
una Polytechnic Institute, and GEORGE W. DUNCAN, M. S 
Two books for intermediate grade use, possessing true literary merit, emphasizing the at- 
tractions of country life, dignifying agriculture, and suggesting the fundamentals of progressive 
farming. A rare combination of the cultural and the practical. 
Also adopted by:— 


The State of Tennessee for exclusive basal use for five years 
The State of Alabama for supplementary use 

The State of Georgia for supplementary use 

The State of South Carelina for suppiementary use 

The State of Oklahoma for supplementary use 


SONGS WE LIKE TO SING 


A collection of universally loved songs—songs that will hold a permanent place in the hearts 
of the American people. Selected through the advice of leading music supervisors throughout 


the country. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES) | 
| 








— 


Rh / 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHERS’ DESKS, 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS, 
; DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
SWEEPING POWDER, 
SLATED CLOTH, 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Box 337 - = ® . . Hickory, N. C. 









































